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From  the  Liverpool  Post,  May  14. 

The  Position  and  Prospects  of  Cotton. 

On  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  position  of  consumers  has 
altered  materially  for  the  worse  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  The  current  estimates  of 
the  American  crop  have  now  subsided,  with 
much  uniformity,  to  about  3,000,000  bales, 
while  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  East  In¬ 
dia  cotton  promises  to  be  much  greater  than 
was  then  apprehended.  There  seems  little 
doubt  now  that  the  total  amount  of  cotton  ar¬ 
riving  in  Europe  in  1858  will  fall  short  of  that 
received  in  1857 ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain 
that  the  consumption  of  this  country  will  show 
a  large  increase  over  last  year;  and,  even  al¬ 
lowing  for  a  reduction  in  that  of  America  and 
the  Continent,  there  exist  sufficient  grounds, 
on  a  broad  view  of  the  case,  for  doubting  the 
sufficiency  of  the  supply,  to  meet  satisfactorily 
the  wants  of  the  trade,  and  leave,  at  the  same 
time,  an  adequate  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

There  wa3  in  stock,  iu  the  ports,  on  the  28th 


April,  according  to  the  New  York  Shipping 
List,  665,000  bales.  On  our  assumed  crop  of 
3,000,000  bales,  there  is  still  to  be  received  340,- 
000  bales,  giving  a  total  of  1,005,000  bales  to1 
be  disposed  of ;  of  this  we  assign  238,000  bales 
to  American  spinners,  to  make  up  their  com¬ 
plement  for  the  year  of  500,000  bales,  while 
100,000  bales  must  remain  in  the  ports  on  the 
1st  September.  There  is-  therefore,  available 
for  shipment  to  Europe,  667,000  bales. 

Of  the  1,793,000  bales  already  shipped  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  England  has  received  1,236.000  bales,  or 
60  per  ct.,and  the  Continent  557,000  bales,  or 
31  per  ct.,  being  a  much  larger  proportion  to 
the  former  than  she  has  obtained  for  the  last 
two  years.  In  the  same  ratio  there  will  be  ex¬ 
ported  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  season  460,- 
000  bales  for  Great  Britain,  and  207,000  bales 
for  the  Continent,  making,  in  round  numbers, 
the  total  shipments  of  the  season  to  the  former 
1,700,000  hales,  against  1,428,000  bales  last 
year;  and  to  (he  latter  760,000  bales,  against 
824,000  bales  last  year. 

The  distribution  of  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  will  then  be  as  follows  : 

Bales. 

Stock  in  the  ports,  per  official  list,  April  28 _ 665,000 

To  be  received  to  the  end  of  the  season  to 

make  up  crop  of  three  millions  of  bales,. 340,000 

Total  supply . ...1,005,000 

Assumed  export  to  G.  Britain  1,700,000 

Actual  ditto  to  April  28 . 1,236,000 

- 464,000 

Assumed  export  to  Continent  760,000 

Actual  ditto  to  April28 _ 557,000 

- 203,000 

Assumed  consumption  of  Statcs500, 000 

Taken  to  April  28 . 262,000 

- 238,000 

- 905.000 


Stock  in  ports,  Sept.  1,  1858 . 100,000 

By  the  General  Brokers’  Circular  of  7th  of  May, 
the  stock  of  American  cotton  in  Liverpool  was 
computed  at  422,000  bales.  There  was  afloat 
for  Britain  at  that  date,  per  official  list  of  28th 
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April,  242,000  bales  ;  while,  by  our  supposi-  j 
tion,  there  will  yet  be  shipped  to  England  to 
the  1st  Sept.,  480,000  bales  ;  giving  a  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  1,124,000  bales  out  of  the  present  crop. 
Bat  from  this  we  must  deduct  for  probable 
shipments,  via  port  of  call  to  Continent,  and 
also  for  casualties  at  sea,  the  allowance  for 
both  which  contingencies  cannot  be  placed  at 
less  than  24,000  bales,  leaving  for  our  supply  J 
3,100,000  bales. 

We  must  now  assume  a  certain  import  of  j 
new  crop  cotton  before  the  end  of  the  year. — 
The  amount  so  received  will,  doubtless,  be  ! 
governed  very  much  by  the  prices  then  ruling; 
bat,  assuming  the  continuance  of  present 
rates  (and,  in  fact,  our  whole  theory  of  the  de- 
velopmenl  of  supply  and  demand  proceeds  on 
that  supposition)  ami  making  allowance  for 
the  forward  state  of  the  growing  crop — for,  in 
spite  of  the  serious  overflows  and  reported  in¬ 
jury  by  frost,  the  chances  seem  to  be  still  in 
favor  of  rather  an  early  delivery — we  think 
that  200,000  bales  of  cotton  may,  perhapa,  be 
looked  for.  The  largest  amount  so  received  of 
fate  years  was  250,000  bales  in  1855,  while  the  ; 
averager  receipt  for  the  last  live  years  has  been 
150,000  bales. 

Our  supply  of  American  cotton  to  the  31st  ■ 
December,  a  period  of  thirty-four  weeks,  will,  1 
then,  be  as  follows  : 

Bales. 

Stock  in  Liverpool  7tli  May .  422,000 

At  sea,  or  arrived,  but  notincluded  in  above  242,000 
Estimated  export  to  England  to  1st 

September . 460,000 

Less  shipments  to  Continent,  loss 

at  sea.  &e . j .  24,000 

- -  436,000  j 

Estimated  import  of  new  eotton  before  31st 

December . 200,000  j 

Total  supply  of  Amfervcailcdtton  to  Dec.  31  1.300,000 
The  average  weekly  delivery  of  all  sorts  to 
the  trade  for  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1856,  was 
43,478  bales.  They  concluded  the  year  with 
considerable  stocks,  generally  assumed  to  be 
70,000  bales  greater  than  at  its  commencement, 
and  consequently  we  may  set  down  the  actual 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  lor  1856  at  42,000 
bales  per  week.  The  average  weekly  delivery 
to  the  trade  for  1857  was  37,779  bales.  The 
actual  consumption  of  the  kingdom  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1857  must  have  averaged  42,000 
bales  per  week. 

We  believe  that  the  present  consumption  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  at  the  rate  of  42,000 
bales  per  week  ;  and,  with  the  healthy  busi¬ 
ness  that  has  set  in  at  Manchester,  the  satis¬ 
factory  position  of  producers  generally,  and  the 
prospect  of  an  excellent  trade  foi  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year,  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  tend 
to  increase  as  the  season  advances,  and  prob¬ 
ably  reach  43,000  or  44,000  hales  per  week  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Still  wo  are  willing  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  trade  take  from  now  to  the  end 
of  the  year  not  more  than  42,000  bales  per  week, 
and  provide  for  any  additional  consumption 
out  of  the  ample  stock  they  hold  at  present. 

Wc  believe  that  the  supply  of  East  India 
cotton  will  not  admit  of  a  consumption  from 
now  to  the  end  of  the  year  of  more  than  6000 


bales  per  week,  while  the  weekly  delivery  of 
Brazil,  Egyptian  and  West  India  cotton,  so  far, 
falls  short  of 5000  bales,  and  cannot  be  placed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  more  than  that 
amount;  and,  consequently,  it  follows  that  the 
trade  must  take  from  now  to  the  31  st  December  at 
the  rate  of  31,000  hales  per  tceelc  of  American  cot¬ 
ton. 

Let  ns  now  consider  the  probable  export  of 
American  cotton.  Last  year  it  was  greatly 
curtailed  by  the  extreme  prices  in  the  autumn 
and  the  monetary  crisis,  and  only  reached 
104,000  bales;  but  for  the  last  five  years  it  has 
averaged  130,000  bales.  Looking  at  the  very 
small  supply  going  direct  to  the  Continent, 
and  the  large  amount  of  business  reported  for 
export  since  the  beginning  of  the  year- — nearly 
double  the  amount  at  this  time  last  year — we 
are  inclined  to  place  the  export  of  American 
cotton  for  the  year  at  150,000  bales.  On  this 
supposition,  the  Continent  will  only  obtain  al¬ 
together  of  the  present  crop  910,000  bales, 
against  930,000  l>a!:es  last  year,  and  L160,000 
bales  in  1856.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  receive  from  50,000  to  100,000  hales 
of  Surats  less  than  last  year,  and  little  more 
than  in  1856. 

Grantirtg,  t£er>,  arn  export  of  150,000  hales, 
of  which  18,000  bales  already  have  been  ship¬ 
ped,  there  must  go  out  from  now  to  the  end  of 
the  year  at  the  rate  of  4000  hales  per  week, 
which,  added  to  the  estimated  trade  consump¬ 
tion  of31,000  hales,  makes  a  total  outgoing  of 
35,000  hales  of  American  cotton  per  week,  or  a 
total  of  1,190,000  bales  for  the  period  of  thirty- 
four  weeks  intervening  between  now  and  the 
3lst  December,  which,  deducted  from  our  es¬ 
timated  supply  of  1,300,000  bales,  would  leave 
a  stock  of  110,000  bales  of  American  cotton  on 
the  31st  December.' 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  ns  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  probable  supply  of  East  India  cotton, 
available  for  the  consumption  of  Europq  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

There  was  in  stock  at  Liverpool  and  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  7th  May  102,000  bales  of  East  India 
cotton,  and  at  sea  for  Europe  91.000  bales,  em¬ 
bracing  the  shipments  from  Bombay  to  the 
9th  April.  Allowing  the  average  passage  ol 
four  months,  there  should  also  arrive  within 
ihe  current  year  the  shipments  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August. 
What  may  these  be  fairly  expected  to  reach  ? — 
During  these  five  months,  last  year,  there  clear¬ 
ed  for  Europe  the  unprecedented  amount  of 
340,000  hales  ;  but  it  is  quite  improbable  that 
the  shipments  this  season  will  approach  that 
amount.  The  new  crop,  which  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  arrive  at  Bombay,  is  reported  to  he 
much  later,  and  perhaps  inferior  in  quantity  to 
that  of  last  year ;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that 
the  amount  received,  before  the  Monsoon  (by 
which  the  shipments  during  these  months  are 
chiefly  determined),,  will  nearly  equal  that  of 
last  year.  Besides,  there  is  an  active  demand 
for  China,  which  will  divert  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  reduced  aggregate  to  that  quar¬ 
ter,  while  at  this  time  last  year  almost  nothing 
was  shipped  eastward;  and  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  do  not  think  we  are  justified  in 
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assuming  a  larger  export  to  Europe  for  the  five 
months  than  250,000  bales,  or  50,000  bales  per 
month.  We  will  also  suppose  that  (here  will 
arrive,  in  Europe  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year  40,000  bales  of  Madras,  Bengal  and  other 
sorts  of  East  India  cotton,  or  about  the  same 
amount  ns  last  year;  and  the  total  available 
supply  of  East  India  cotton  will  then  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Bales. 

Stock  in  the  kingdom,  7th  May,  1858 . 102,000 

At  sea,  for  Europe,  from  Bombay . •  91,000 

Expected  shipments  from  Bombay, from  April 

to  August  inclusive . . . 250,000 

Estimated  import  of  other  sorts  l>lj  3jst  of 

Dece  tnber . . .  40,000 


Total  supply  of  East  India  cotton  for  Europe,  483,000 
Estimated  consumption  of  Con¬ 
tinent  for  year . .....280,000 

Taken  for  date .  70,000-210,000 

Estimated  consumption  of  Great  Brit* 
ain  till  Dec,  31st,  1858,  34  weeks, 
at 6000  perweek . 204,000-414,000 

Total  stocks  of  East  India  in  United  King¬ 
dom,  31st  Dec.,  1858 .  69,000 

Of  this  stock  about  30,000  bales  would 
probably  remain  in  London  and  40,000  in  Liv¬ 
erpool. 

Of  Brazil  cotton  it  is  probable  that  the  total 
supply  for  the  year  will  be  at  least  one-third 
less  than  that  of  1857;  the  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion,  so  fat*,  is  little  short  of  last  year,  say  about 
3000  bales  per  Vveek,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
reduced  considerably,  through  the  action  of 
relatively  higher  prices.  Of  Egyptian  cotton 
the  supply  promises  td  be  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  last  year;  but  if  the  fine  spinning 
trade  experiences  much  improvement,  as  it 
seems  likely  to  do  when  the  demand  for  Amer¬ 
ica  has  fairly  set  in,  it  will  be  little  enough  to 
meet  the  extended  Wants  of  consumers;  for  in 
no  other  department  of  the  trade  has  there 
been  recently  so  great  an  expansion  as  in  this. 

We  believe,  then,  that  the  total  supply  of 
longstapled  cotton  will  barely  admit  of  our  as¬ 
sumed  delivery  of 5000  bales  perweek  to  the 
31st  December,  and  leave  probably  a  very  small 
amount  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  add  to  our  as¬ 
sumed  stock  of  150,000  bales  American  and 
Surat — not  sufficient  to  raise  the  total  in  Liver¬ 
pool  on  the  31st  of  December  to  300,000  bales. 

From  this  we  are  led  to  conclude  that,  with 
the  probable  distribution  of  a  crop  of  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  bales,  large  shipments  from  Bombay, 
for  the  next  few  months,  a  liberal  import  of 
new  cotton  prior  to  the  31st  December,  and  a 
•consumption  rising  from  42,000  bales  per  week, 
at  the  present  time,  to  43,000  to  44,000  bales  at 
the  end  of  the  season ;  we  will  conclude  the 
year  with  very  lightstocks  in  the  port,  and  an 
average  supply  in  the  hands  of  spinners.  In 
other  words,  the  position  ot  cotton,  apart  from 
external  disturbing  causes,  seems  to  be  one  of 
great  strength,  for  it  must  be  observed  that,  if 
there  is  any  deviation  from  our  theory  of  sup¬ 
ply,  there  is  room  for  much  greater  alteration 
on  the  side  of  deficiency  than  excess,  while 
every  consideration  seems  to  point  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  large  rate  of  consumption. 


As  compared  with  our  position  at  this  time 
last  year,  the  prospects  of  supply,  however,  are 
decidedly  better,  for,  whereas  consumption  was 
then  proceeding  at  a  pace  that  threatened  not 
only  to  exhaust  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  spin¬ 
ners,  but  leave  an  exceedingly  scant  supply  in 
Liverpool,  it  appears  that  the  stocks  held  by 
the  trade,  would  protect  them  from  anything 
approaebiug  to  positive  famine,  even  under  a 
less  favorable  development  than  we  contem¬ 
plate. 

It  is  obvious*  then,  that  the  question  of 
whether  a  higher  range  of  prices  than  the 
present  is  warranted,  will  turn  mainly  on  the 
prospects  of  the  growing  crop.  After  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  year  it  is  not  likely  that 
spinners  will  be  scared  into  paying  extravagant 
prices,  from  a  mere  temporary  scarcity,  if  a 
prospect  of  speedy  relief  appeared  at  the  back 
ground — if  the  growing  crop,  for  instance, 
promised  an  overwhelming  yield,  say  3,750,000 
hales  or  more’  we  doubt  whether  present  pri¬ 
ces  could  he  supported  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
even  with  a  more  slender  stock  than  we  have 
supposed.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grow¬ 
ing  crop  should  progress  less  faverably,  and 
threaten  a  continuance  of  the  present  unsat¬ 
isfactory  position  of  supply,  perhaps  with  aug¬ 
mented  severity  next  year,  it  seems  that  a  high¬ 
er  scale  of  prices  than  the  present  might  be 
justified. 

The  damage  done  to  the  growing  crop,  by 
overflows  and  frost,  seems  almost  to  have  dis¬ 
posed  ofthe  former  of  these  alternatives,  though 
at  this  early  period  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  say  what  latitude  of  operation  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  second. 

Still,  looking  at  the  immense  consumption 
that  will  have  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  en- 
siieing  crop — it  now  seems  very  doubtful  wheth¬ 
er  it  can  reach  such  ail  amount  as  will  pro¬ 
tect  consumers  from  an  aggravated  scarcity 
next  season,  and  prevent  holders  from  reap¬ 
ing  the  full  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
very  straightened  position  of  stocks  at  the  end 
of  this  year. 

Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Sooieties. 

We  find  the  following  sensible  communication  in 
our  excellent  exchange,  the  "Fairfield  Herald.”  The 
writer  has  taken  very  correct  views  of  the  advantages 
of  Agricultural  Societies.  Would  we  had  one  in  ev¬ 
ery  district  in  our  State.  If  we  had,  a  single  Agricul. 
tilral  paper  in  the  State  would  not  starve  for  want  of 
a  mere  living  support. 

We  find  in  the  “  Herald,”  a  liberal  list  of  premiums 
offered  to  be  awarded  at  the  “Third  Annual  Fair  ”  of 
the  Fairfield  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association < 
to  be  held  at  Winnsboro’  ou  the  28  and  29th  days  of 
October,  1858. 

“  Whereof  by  their  fruits  Ye  shall  know  them,." 

Mr.  Editor: — Judging  from  the  number  of 
persons  present  at  the  meeting  of  our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  on  the  first  Monday  in  this  month, 
and  the  interest  manifested  by  every  one,  w« 
have  cheering  prospects  that  the  end  and  d$* 
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sign  for  which  the  Society  was  formed  will  be 
speedily  carried  out.  .From  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  (a  full  report  of  which  earfb.e 
had  by  reference  to  the  Herald  of  the  17th)  we 
see  the  Society  is  placed  on  a  permanent  basis, 
with  not  a  single  feature  that  would  likely  be 
objectionable  to  a  planter  in  the'  District. 

Suppose  we  take  a  glance  at  the  field  of  our 
labors.  Ours  is  no  Chemerica!  scheme,  no 
“  vox  et  preteria  nihil”  but  one  of  practical  util¬ 
ity  ;  yea,  in  the  full  development  ofits  strength 
it  will  constitute  the  mighty  lever  that  Joslrua- 
like  will  command  Old  Fbgyism  to  stand  still 
and  it  will  he  obeyed.  We  have- made  a  very 
fair  beginning  indeed.  It  certainly  was  not 
expected  that  the  Society  would  spring  into  ex¬ 
istence  full  grown,  like  the  fable  Minerva  in 
panoply,  but  we  are  growing  in  numbers  rapid¬ 
ly,  for  at  our  last  meeting,  planters  from  all 
parts  of  the  district  come  in  and  united  with 
us  in  the  good  work.  “All  great  things  have 
their  origin  in  small  bses — a  single  mind  sug¬ 
gests,  a  few  elaborate  the  idea  into  a  system, 
and  thence  an  empire  starts  into  existence.” 

Science,  like  the  compass,  will  direct  the 
course  and  with  reason  and  experience  to  man¬ 
age  tiie  helm,  and  common  sense  and  practical 
knowledge  to  ballast  the  vessels,  we  will  plow 
through  the  frothed  billows  of  prejudice  and 
long  established  customs  and  be  wafted  into  the 
haven  of  a.  high  prosperity. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  productions,  by  increasing  their 
quantity  and  value  comprise  more  useful  and 
valuable  matter  for  the  contemplation  of  the 
economist,  naturalist.  Philanthropist,  yea  even 
the  Philosopher  than  any  subject  that  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  man. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  an  inquiry  on  our 
part  as  to  the  character  of  the  original  soil  and 
climate,  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions 
of  this  earth,  for  from  the  sacred  volume  we 
learn  the  whole  and  all  their  parts  were  such, 
that  Infinite  wisdom  surveyed  them  with  de¬ 
light  and  pronounced  them  good.  The  gar¬ 
den  of  Eden,  the  only  place  on  earth  recorded 
where  man  is  represented  as  perfectly  happy,  is 
typical  of  tho  bounties  and  beauties  of  nature 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Had  not  our  first  pa¬ 
rents  sinned,  agriculture  must  have  been  a  pleas¬ 
ant  recreation,  rather  than  a  toil,  but  alas,  the 
loss  of  innocence  was  followed  by  the  fall  of 
Paradise— the  earth  was  cursed  for  man’s  sake, 
and  man  himself  doomed  to  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

“  On  me  the  curse  aslope, 

Glanced  on  the  ground  ; 

With  labor  I  must,  earn  lyy  bread.” 

From  that  perioc]  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
farming  interest  has  required  all  the  labor  and 
ingenuity  man  could,  possibly  bring  to  bear 
upon  it.  Thorns  and  thistles  and  everyspecies 
of  noxious  weeds  sprung  up  and  continue  to 
spring  up,  and  flourished  with  the  utmost  lux¬ 
uriance  ou  all  sides,  our  fruit  trees  are  infested 
with  the  canker-worm  and  caterpillars— the 
wheat  and  corn  overrun  with  tares  and  cockle, 
&c.,  whilst  every  plant  that  is  required  far  the 
support  of  life  has  o  be  nursed  with  the  utmost 
care  and  attention. 


Agriculture  has  had  its  votaries  in  all  ages, 
From  the  writings  of' Moses  the  impartial  his¬ 
torian  of  the  earliest  times  we  learn  that  Cain 
was  a  “  tiller  of  the  ground,  that  Abel  sacrific¬ 
ed  the  ‘‘ firstlings  of  his  flock”  and  Noah,  “be¬ 
gan  to  he  a  husbandman  and  planted  avine- 
yaid.  Most  all  the  ancients  paid  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  it,  the  Egyptians,  Carthagenians, 
Greece  and  Rome  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  arts  of  agriculture.  Cincinnatus  the 
distinguished  Roman  when  elected  dictator ,  the 
delegates  that  were  sent  to  inform  him  of  his 
election  found  the  noble  Roman  plowing  his 
fields— he  doffed  his  rural  neglige  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  absolute  power — -Cam;]! us  and 
Fabieus  were  as  “skilful  in  using  the  imple¬ 
ment  of  husbandry  as  they  were  in  wielding 
the  spear  or  javelin.” 

The  Georgies  of  Virgil  and  the  works  and 
days  of  Ilesied  were  devoted  to  it,  and  as  if  to 
give  the  crowning  touch  to  tins,  the  mostuse- 
fnl  of  all  employments,  the  muses  were  ‘‘in¬ 
voked  to  shed  over  the  rurai  landscape  the  in¬ 
spiring  hues  of  poetry.”  From  which  is  to  be 
seen  that  the  occupation  of  the  farmers  in  those 
days  was  not  considered  an  employment  adap¬ 
ted  oniy  to  that  positiou  of  society  that  consis¬ 
ted  of  mere  laborers,  but  on  the  contrary,  no 
man  however  elevated  by  birth,  or  station  felt 
himself  humbled  by  partaking  of  its  labors, 
but  the  rich  and  the  poor,. great  and  small  alike 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  practical  farm¬ 
er,  and  with  zeal  and  a  laudable  emulation 
strove  to  excel.  In  all  countries  we  see  it  at 
the  first  blush  of  civilization  employing  seven- 
eights  of  the  entire  population  and  advancing 
or  receding  as  the  policy  of  government  is  fa¬ 
vorable  or  adverse.  Whether  the  “tocsin  of 
war  and  the  dull  hoarse  drum  have  slept  ”  its 
course  has  been  onward.  Under  the  operations 
of  the  feudal  law  of  Europe  as  connected  with 
agriculture  a  distinguished  writer  says. 

Under  the  tyranical  feude!  system  which  ex¬ 
isted  for  centuries  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
agriculture  made  but  little  advancement.  It 
could  not,  indeed,  be  expected  that  the  wretch¬ 
ed  vassal  would  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  soil  which  he  tilled,  or  in  the 
observances  of  those  operations  of  nature,  upon 
which  success  in  the  labors  of  husbandry  so 
much  depends.  But  that  system,  which  like  a 
dense  vapor,  charged  with  disease  and  death, 
hung  over  the  richest  regions  of  the  earth, 
chilled  the  energies  and  blighted  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman,  has  fled  before  the  risen  sun 
of  liberty,  and  now  the  lights  of  agricultural 
science  are  kindled  up  and  everywhere  shine 
with  inexhaustible  lustre.  So  soon  as  the  til¬ 
ler  becomes  the  owner  of  the  soil,  his  mind  was 
intent  on  its  improvement.  Hence,  in  Europe 
and  America,  many  associations  have  been 
formed  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
the  arts;  and  government  has  been  vigilant  by 
legislative  enactments  to  encourage  and  pro¬ 
tect  their  paramount  interest.  Let  us  take  a 
cursory  view  of  those  countries  in  which  ag¬ 
ricultural  improvement  has  made  the  greatest 
advancement  and  we  will  find  that  their  present 
improved  method  of  husbandry  is  in  a  great 
measure  indebted,  to  information  diffused  through 
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the  community  by  means  of  agricultural  So¬ 
cieties. 

Look  at  Great  Britain,  how  is  it  she  sustains 
so  vast  a  population  on  so  small  an  amount  of 
territory?  the  answer,  is  shclias  had  her  Davy 
and  others  of  like  calibre  with  the  aid  of  agri¬ 
cultural  societies  unwielding  the  biuher  to  un¬ 
hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  the  result 
is,  “  every  acre  of  ground  is  cultivated  scien¬ 
tifically  and  upon  principles  that  have  been 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  most  exact  and  rigid 
experiments.”  But  we  will  coine  to  our  own 
glorious  Republic.  The  New  England  Slates, 
which  some  of  us  were  wont  to  think  'as  doom¬ 
ed  to  sterility  and  inclemency,  are  far  in  the 
advance  of  us  because  their  astuteand  calcula¬ 
ting  people  do  not  depend  entirely  upon  mere 
brute  strength,  but  bring  mind  and  plan,  ex¬ 
perience  and  system  to  hear  upon  tlieir  natural 
stuborn  and  thankless  soil  and  “the  passing 
traveller  sees  on  every  side  grass  and  verdure 
and  orchards  in  the”  small  frequent  enclosures 
of  imperishable  rock  “and  remarks  fertility 
won  from  the  opposition  of  the  elements  and 
nature.”  There  is  no  country  on  earth  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  is  susceptable  of  being  so  prosperous 
and  happy  as  in  our  own  sunny  South— we 
have  such  a  variety  of  soil,  a  climate  so  mild 
and  health  fill — a  government  that  can  impose 
no  burdens  on  us  without  our  consent — having 
within  our  reach  agricultural  journals  of  the 
first  order — and  researches  of  the  geologist  and 
experiments  of  the  chemists  a  mighty  revolu¬ 
tion  can  be  effected  on  our  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity,  but  to  effect  this  we  must  remember 
the  advice  of  Jupiter  to  the  man  in  the  fable 
and  every  one  of  us  put  our,  slipyldor  to  the 
wheel,  in  view  of  the  advantages  surrounding 
us  we  hope  ere  long  to  see  every  planter  in  the 
District  as  members  of  the  society  and  in  every 
other  possible  way  exerting  hirnself  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  state  of  things. 

Ours,  brother  farmers  above  all  other  human 
occupations  is  one  in  which  no  man  can  say,  I 
have,  “  served  a  faithless  master.”  Thech.oris- 


id,  not  too  large,  but  a  well  covered  skeleton. 
The  strength-  of  animals  depend  far  more  up¬ 
on  the  developement  of  tho  muscular  system 
than  upon  the  mass  of  hones.  This  fact  should 
have  full  weight  in  the  selection  of  horses  for 
breeding.  Animals  of  any  kind,  which  have 
poor  keeping  while  young,  have  their  heavy 
structure  disproportionately  developed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  proper  selection  of  males. 
I  would  have  the  horse  smaller  than  the  mare, 
than  otherwise.  The  practice  of  putting  large 
males  to  small  females,  will  destroy  any  race 
of  animals  if  persisted  in.  A  large  male  be¬ 
gets  a  large  fcctus,  and  this  a  small  female  can 
neither  accommodate,  nor  duly  support  before 
or  after  birth.  Let  the  horse  he  of  medium 
size,  a  hard,  compact  animal — and  let  the  fe¬ 
male  be  rather  above  this  point,  for  them;  and 
the  progeny  will  continue  to  improve  rather 
than  degenerate.  A  stallion,  above  all  other 
male  breeding  animals,  should  have  compact¬ 
ness;  he  should  lie  multum  in  parvo  indeed, 
it  may  not  he  possible  to  find  a  male  of  any 
race  which  is  perfect — those  must  be  chosen 
which  have  the  fewest  defects.  Especially 
should  the  breeder  avoid  male  animals  which 
do  not  possess  the  good  qualities  of  form  which 
he  wishes  to  transmit  to  the  offspring.  No  rea¬ 
sonable  man  certainly  would  unite  animals 
whiqh  show  similar  defects!  Great  size  and 
weight  are  not  always  ah  improvement.  Lo¬ 
cality  and  climate  must  bo  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation  in  deciding  upon  what  race  or  breed  of 
horses  we  shall  propagate.  In  cold  latitudes, 
a  hardy  race,  not  over  nice  in  its  food,  will  be 
found  most  profitable'.  A  refined,  delicate  con¬ 
stitution  will  soon  degenerate  in  such  situa¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  1  prefer  a  horse  not  too 
large,  and  as  old  observers  say.  one  with  as 
much  grey  or  white  as  possible,  especially  about 
the  head.  A  horse  with  white  feet  and  white 
hoofs  will  not  do  as  much  service  as  one  with 
dark  hoofs,  because  the  white  hoofs  are  more 
liable  to  break.  Such  horses  will  require  to  he 
shod  ali  the  time.  More  anon. 


tors  of  the  field  never  sing  to  deceive,  the  dow¬ 
ers  of  the  mead  never  bloom  to  hide  her  defor¬ 
mity,  and  nature  never  smites  to  betray. 

Mill  Cur.Kk. 

- - — 

From  the  Southern  Planter. 

A  few  Notions  of  Breeding  Horses. 

There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  the 
internal  vital  organs  of  horses  and  tlieir  ex¬ 
ternal  forms.  For  instance,  good  lungs  and 
constitutional  vigor  are  indicated  by  a  broad 
and  deep  chest,  giving  room  for  the  heart  and 
lungs  to  perform  their  functions.  A  round, 
hooped  barrel  shows  that  the  animal  possesses 
a  full  capacious  paunch, -affording  room  for  the 
materials  from  whieh  the  blood  is  provided, 
and  indicating  a  tendency-,  to  easy  fattening. — • 
A  large  pelvis  in  the  females  is  an  almost  cer¬ 
tain  indication  of  good  reproductive  organs; 
large  bones  are  evidence, of  hard  keepers,  and 
the  farmer’s  object  should  be  to  lessen  the  bo¬ 
ny  structure,  and  strive  after  adore,  sniig.soL 


Excklsior. 

A  Good  Whitewash. — -As  this  is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  people  begin  to  clean  up,  and 
make  things  look  fresh  for  the  approaching 
‘summer,  wo  have  from  the  Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can  t  he  following*  in  respect  to  the  best  and 
cheapest  whitewash,  both  for  tho  inside  and 
outside  of  houses : 

“Take  half  a  bushel  of  fresh-burned  white 
lime,  and  slack  it,  either  with  hot  or  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  in  a  tub  or  barrel.  When  thoroughly  slack¬ 
ed,  dissolve  iu  the  water  required  to  thin  the 
lime,  two  quarts  of  common  salt,  stir  it  thor¬ 
oughly, 'add  one  quart  of  sweet  ml  Ik,  and  it  is 
re’&dy  for  use  to  put  on  with  a  brush.” 

This  wash  is  for  the  outside  of  buildings, 
fences,  &c.,  and  is  very  durable.  Some  put 
glue  in. whitewash,  and  others  flour  and  rice 
paste  ;  but  these  render  it  liable  to  scale  off  in 
very  dry  weather. 

- - - -»-»-*  - 

■Success  is  the  child  of  courage  and  perse¬ 
verance. 
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For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Manuring  Land— Another  Proposition. 

BIr.  Editor: — I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
p’anters  generally  are  beginning  to  find  out 
what  they  ought  long  ago  to  have  known  was 
to  their  advantage,  and  it  is  that  they  can  and 
ought  to  make  more  manure  thap  they  do,  and 
you  may  ask  me  why  they  have  begun  to  do 
it.  Well,  I  will  answer  your  question  in  this 
way  :  1  think  they  say,  or  it  is  said,  that  per¬ 
sons  are  always  justifiable  in  acting  in  self¬ 
fence,  and  planters  begin  to  find  out  that  the 
manuring  system  pays  very  finely,  and  they 
see  every  year  that  their  lands  are  getting  the 
worse  of  ware,  or  is  wearing  out  from  being 
planted  and  not  manured.  Not  only  this,  but 
they  find  that  one  acre  well  manured,  will  make 
as  much  as  three  acres  not  manured,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  good  many  planters  say  that  manu¬ 
ring  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Admit  it.  I  will 
ask  any  person  to  say  if  he  ever  got  anything 
without  trouble  to  obtain  it.  1  have  never  yet 
met  with  a  planter  that  is  in  the  habits  of  ma¬ 
nuring,  who.  does  not  say  it  pays  finely.  And 
another  reason  why  the  planters  are  getting  in 
the  way  of  manuring,  is  this:  They  have  got 
through  clearing  the  most  of  there  land,  and 
now  they  must  either  make  manure  or  move 
West,  for  they  must  make  so  much  cotton  to 
the  hand,  and  they  are  obliged  to  manure  to  do 
it.  When  I  speak  of  planters  getting  more  in 
the  way  of  manuring  than  they  used  to,  I  am 
alluding  to  the  planters  in  my  immediate  and 
some  adjoining  neighborhoods,  and  the  plan 
that  a  good  many  adopt  with  their  cotton  seed 
and  compost  and  stable  manure,  is,  to  apply  it 
all  to  their  cotton,  and  under  the  list  which  is 
the  best  way  that  I  and  every  other  planter  have 
tried,  and  the  reason  why  we  apply  it  under  the 
list  for  cotton,  is,  because  we  get  two  crops  from 
the  same  manure.  In  manuring  with  cotton 
seed  we  put  one  peck  to  the  task  row,  which 
will  make  fine  cotton  on  poor  land  ;  and  com¬ 
post  or  stable  manure  we  put  from  three  to  four 
bushels  to  the  task  row,  and  1  am  now  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  is  the  only  way  to  manure  to  be 
benefited  by.  Then  follow  cotton  land,  or 
land  that  has  been  planted  in  cotton  and  ma¬ 
nured,  with  corn,  and  by  doing  that  you  can 
make  fine  corn,  and  thus  get  both  a  crop  of 
corn  and  cotton  off  the  land,  leaving  it  a  great 
deal  better  than  it  was  before  you  began  to  ma¬ 
nure  it.  This  is  a  system  that  is  persued 
among  us,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  he  benefit¬ 
ed  by  manure,  for  it  is  doing  nothing,  or  it  is 
throwing  away  manure  and  time  to  apply 
compost  manure  to  the  hill,  to  any  crop. 
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Mr.  Editor,  as  it  was  a  rainy  evening.  I 
thought  I  would  write  n  piece  for  your  valua¬ 
ble  journal,  and  one  that  I  hope  never  will  go 
down.  I  send  it  to  you,  do  as  you  please  with 
it,  and  I  am  Yours,  respectfully, 

\V.  Ba. 

P.  S,  I  hope  you  will  not  have  cause  to 
think  of  stopping  your  very  valuable  journal 
for  the  want  of  means.  Now,  Mr.  Editor, 
suppose  your  subscribers  were  to  pay  $2  for  it 
a  year,  instead  of  $1,  which  they  have  been 
paying  for  it  all  the  time.  As  one  of  your  sub¬ 
scribers,  rather  than  see  the  Farmer  and  Plant¬ 
er  stopped,  I  will  be  willing  to  pay  $2 
a  year  for  it,  for  I  am  not  satisfied  to  think  or 
have  it  said  that  the  planters  in  old  South  Car¬ 
olina  cannot  support  the  Farmer  and  Planter  ; 
for  I  really  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  would  be 
too  great  a  reflection  on  us  as  planters  of  South 
Carolina. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  make  the  proposition  to 
your  subscribers  that  I  have  suggested,  and  put 
me  down  as  one  of  them  to  begin  with.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  I  cannot  do  more  in  the  way  of 
writing  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  than  I  do. 

W.  B4. 

June  12th,  1858. 

Remarks.— We  tha.uk  our  friend  ‘  W.  Ba,M  for  hie 
good  will,  ar*d  for  bb  liberal  offer  to  double  his  sub¬ 
scription.  We  doubt  the  propriety,  however,  of  at. 
tempting  to  raise  the  price  of  subscription,  except  iu 
default  of  prompt  payment;  but  even  with  advance 
payment  from  every  subscriber  we  now  have,  at  our 
present  rates,  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  paper  after  the  close  of  the  current  vol¬ 
ume.  This  announcement,  heretofore  made,  we  find 
from  many  private,  as  well  as  published  letters,  is  ere. 
ating  some  feeling  among  the  friends  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter,  and  with  such  we  leave  our  case.  It  is 
for  them  to  say  what  is  to  be  done.  And  right  here 
we  beg  to  put  one  single  question  to  our  subscribers, 
let  eacli  one  take  it  to  himself :  Is  there  a  man — not  to 
trouble  the  good  ladies — is  there  a  man  of  you  that 
could  not  obtain  at  least  <me  additional  subscriber  for 
volume  10  ?  If  there  is,  he  is  one  that  has  already  ex¬ 
erted  himself  in  ourfavor;  but  there  are  many  others 
who,  with  but  little  exertion,  may  obtain  the  names  of 
five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  probably.  Let  all  such  s„ 
desire  the  paper  continued,  make  the  effort  and  report 
progress. 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Explanationm-The  Farmer  and  Planter  Must 
Live. 

Mr.  Editor  : — By  reference  to  the  June 
number  of  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  I  find  that 
you  have  been  very  much  mistaken  as  to  the 
character  of  tny  proposition;  a  mistake  which, 
although  corrected  by  Col.  R.  J.  Gage,  so  far  as 
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himself  concerned,  leaves  me  standing  where 
I  did  not  intend  to  place  myself.  My  proposi¬ 
tion,  to  be  “  one  of  20  to  give  $5  each  to  raise 
S100,  to  be  given  to  the  writer  of  the  best  Es¬ 
say  on  the  renovation  of  the  exhausted  lands 
of  the  South,”  was  intended  fur  all  your  read¬ 
ers,  and  I  hope  they  will  consider  the  matter 
personal.  Let  all  those,  therefore,  who  are  in 
love  with  Southern  agricultural  improvement, 
respond  to  the  proposition  in  '‘spirit  anR  in 
truth.”  At  the  time  of  writing  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  I  had  no  idea  in  the  world  of  being  a  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  prize,  nor  have  I  yet,  though  I 
may,  but  simply  wished  to  give  five  dollars  for 
an  Essay  to  he  published  in  your  most  worthy 
journal  the  present  year,  on  the  very  important 
subject  referred  to.  5  want  the  proposition  to 
succeed — am  anxious  that  it  should,  and  now 
think  that  it  had  better  stand  as  I  first  made  it. 
F  hope  that  CuJ  Davis  and  his  friend  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  will  “-second”  the  original  motion,  and  let 
the  matter  be  settled  at  once. 

'JL-lie  Fanner  and  Planter  must  live.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  propose  to  lie  one  of  all  yonr  subscribers 
xvho  make  any  pretensions  to  having  a  soul  in 
their  body,  that  ivill  see  to  it,  that  the  ]  000  addi¬ 
tional  subscribers,  which  you  say  will  ensure 
the  continuation  of  the  publication  of  your 
paper,  sJudl  be  had.  Wake  up,  ye  men  of  Car¬ 
olina,  and  lei  us  '•  breathe  into  the  nostrils”  of 
the'  only  Agricultural  Journal  in  your  Slate, 
“the  breath  of  life,”  that  it  may  become  a  liv¬ 
ing,  substantial  fact.  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
^J  R.  S.,”  of  Georgetown? — what  do  you  all 
say  ?  Yours,  &c.,  G.  D.  IIaximon. 

Edward's  Depot,  Miss.,  June  12th,  1858. 

From  the  Southern  Planter, 

Surface  Manuring, 

Who  lave th  on  dung  ere  he  kyeih  mi  plow. 

Such  husbandry  useth  as  thrift  doth  allow  ; 

One  month  ere  you  spread  it,  so  still  lot  it  stand, 

F.re  ever  to  plow  it  )  e  take  it  in  hand.” 

[  Tusser’s  February  Hasbandrie. 
Prof.  Voelcker,  of  the  Agricultural  College 
.  of  Cirencester,  in  England,  has  recently  ad¬ 
vised  the  application  of  manure  to  the  soil,  as 
/  a  top  dressing,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practica¬ 
ble.  He  proves,  very  satisfactorily  to  our 
minds,  that  the  manure  loses  but  little  gmmo- 
;  nia  by  this  mode  of  treatment — less  than  by 
l  the  ordinary  plan  of  piling  up  and  heaping  ir, 
f  and  much  less  than  the  value  of  the  labor  em- 
f  ployed  to  handle  it  as  much  as  it  is  often  rec- 
!  ommended  it  should  he. 

The  reasonings  by  which  Prof  Voelcker 
supports  his  position  arc  scientific,  and  we  shall 
publish  them  in  full  when  we  can  get  sight  of 
the  Journal  of  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Ag- 
■  ricultural  Society,  in  which  his  Essay  is  con- 
vt^-ined.  Meanwhile  we  have  only  to  say  that 


there  is  nothing  new  in  the  practice  advised, 
and  everything  lo  commend  it  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  only  the 
phi.il  of  what  is  called  surface  manuring,  and 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  earliest  “Rook  ofHus- 
bandrie,”  Tusser. 

Several  years  ago,  one  of  l he  most  observant 
farmers  we  ever  knew,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  judicious,  pointed  out  to  us  the  error  of 
plowing  up  cowpens  as  soon  as  the  pen  was 
moved.  He  had  observed  that  the  Jand  was 
better  for  a  number  of  years  where  the  surface 
was  left  undisturbed.  We  have  often  noticed 
the  fact  since  in  that  gentleman’s  practice,  in 
our  own,  and  other  cases.  In  his  case  especial¬ 
ly,  we  remember  that  his  cow  pens,  trod  per¬ 
fectly  bare,  always  covered  themselves  with 

the  richest. sad  of  Kentucky  blue  grass _ which 

by  the  way,  is  the  June  grass,  Pon  Angustifo- 
lia,  and  not  the  Poa  Eonipressa,  Mr.  Cassius 
M.  .Clay  la  the  contrary  not  withstanding—,!  a 
two  or  three  years  without  any  seeding.  'Here 
was  a  successful  application  of  Prof.  Yo- 
elcker’s  theory,  which  we  will  show  to  any 
gentleman  who  will  go  with  us  to  Albermarle 
in  Winter  or  Summer.  As  the  last  wa.s  per¬ 
fectly  hare,  and  manured  only  with  du.no-  and 
urine,  there  was  no  mulch  in  this  case.  ° 
Having  heard  from  the  graziers  of  Loudoun 
and  Fauquier,  and  other  sections,  that  their 
lands  were  enriched  by  feeding  straw  in  the 
fields  to  their  cattle,  we  determined  to  try  it, 
and  selecting  the  poorest  and  naturally  ‘  the 
thinnest  piece  of  land  at  Shadwell,  a  pretty 
bare  hill-side  with  some  healed  up  gullies  in 
it,  we  fed  cattle  there  one  Winter  with  straw 
and  corn-stalks.  That  land  improved  faster 
than  any  other  piece  of  land  we  ever  manur¬ 
ed,  its  condition  being  considered. 

The  farmers  of  the  South  Branch  of  Poto¬ 
mac,  who  send  the  brag  beef  of  Virginia  lo 
market,  feed  them  in  t \vv  pens  with  the  corn 
upon  the  stalk  unshucked.  They  feed  them  in 
one  pen  to-day,  and  the  other  to-morrow  • 

,  their  hogs  alternating  in  the  same  way,  after 
:  their  cattle,  to  consume  the  undigested  corn  in 
!  their  dung.  Their  lands  are  probably  equal  to 
|  any  i n  t he  State. 

The  farmers  of  Southwestern  Virginia  do 
the  same  tiling. 

The  largest  jvheat  and  tobacco  grower  in 
Halifax  county,  we  learn,  does  not  even  ma¬ 
nure  his  tobacco  lots  in  the  usual  way,  hut  he 
puts  the  straw  and  stalks  on  the  land  and  runs 
the  cattle  over  them.  And  his  nett  profits  for 
the  amount  of  surface  tilled  are  the  largest  we 
know, 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin,  in  an 
elaborate  Essay  in  the  Southern  Planter,  re¬ 
commended  the  application  of  all  manure  as  a 
top  dressing  to  clover.  lie  attributed  much  of 
the  fertility  of  his  land  to  that  circumstance 
and  lie  had  been  practising  it  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  does  so  still. 

So  do  the  best  farmers  on  lower  James  Riv¬ 
er,  such  as  Mr.  R.  M.  Taylor,  Mr.  Ro.  Douthat, 
Mr.  Seldom  and  Mr,  Carter.  And  their  lands, 
though  hard  grazed,  are  improving  eyery  year. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the*  panel 
of  practical  farmers  known  to  us,  whom  we 
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/  could  name;  but  wo  proceed  to  give  authority 
•from  the  books.  The  best  practical  writer  we 
know  on  Agriculture,  is  Von  Thaer.  In  his 
‘Principles  of  Agriculture,”  p.  211,  Skinner’s 
edition,  he  says:  “  There  are  visible  advantages 
attending  the  spreading  upon  the  land  of  fresh 
strawy  manure,  and  to  leave  it  till  the  plow- 
|  ings  of  Spring  commence.  *  *  *  * 

“  This  method  of  covering  the  soil  during 
I  winter,  renders  it  much  more  friable  and  re- 
*  markably  fertile.  I  have  often  seen  the  wash¬ 
ed,  but  not  rotten,  straw  thus  left  on  thegrouud, 
removed  to  form  fresh  litter  ;  and  nevertheless, 
the  soil  from  which  this  straw  has  been  collect- 
.  ed,  appeared  as  perfectly  manured  as  if  all  the 
1  jetravv  hgd  been  decomposed.  *  *  *  * 

I  have  so  often  seen  the  good  effect  of  long  or 
short  dung  thus  spread  over  beans  and  peas, 
and  left  there  during  their  growth,  upon  hot, 
light  land,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  advanta¬ 
ges  on  ,these  two  crops,  particularly  it  they 
have  been  late  sowed.  But  what  is  still  more 
f  remarkable  and  difficult  to  explain,  is  that  the 
following  crops  on  land  treated  in  this  manner 
are  also  .superior  to  those  on  which  a  larger 
amount  ofdecomposed  manure  has  been  plowed 
in.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  instances  of  li is  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience,  arid  adds:  “The 
strong. smell  occasioned  by  spreading  manure  | 
leads  to  the  opinion  that  the  evaporation  from 
It  must  be  very  considerable;  but  when  we 
consider  that  a  few  grains  of  musk  will  for 
years  continue  to  perfume  the  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  without  sensibly  diminishing  its 
weight,  it  is  permitted  us  to  doubt  whether  the 
|  juices  evaporated  from  the  manure  are  very  con- 
r  siderable  ;  and  if  I  may  believe  my  own  expe¬ 
rience  it  does  not  diminish  its  weight.”  *  * 

(On  this  point  Prof.  Voelcker  proves  Von 
Thaer’s. conjecture  to  be  perfectly  right.) 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  solid 
ground  for  objection  to'leaving  the  manure  un¬ 
covered  on  the  ground  for  some  time.” 

Again  he  says,  p.224;  “  The  soil  is  usually 

plowed  before  the  sheep  are  folded  on  it;  and 
as  soon  as  the  folding  has  taken  place  they 
hasten  to  bury  the  manure  thus  de  posit  ed  on 
the  ground,  by  a  superficial  plowing.  Although 
this  proceeding  is  universally  adopted,  I  have 
had  my  doubts  as  to  the  eligibility  of  it,  since 
I  have  learned  of  several  experiments  being 
made  by  agricultural  friends  of  mine,  who  as¬ 
sert  that  they  have  seen  the  most  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  resulting  from  folding— jcowpenning-  -when 
the  manure  was  suffered  to  remain  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  for  a  considerable  period.” 

Here  then  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  best  farmers  ahd  of  the  best  farmed 
districts  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  best  farmer- 
author  who  probably  ever  lived  in  continental 
^  Europe,  adopted  in  some  cases  before  Prof. 
Voelcker  was  born,  and  in  others  by  people 
who  never  heard  of  him  until  recently.  His 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  a  masterly  one  ;  and 
we  thank  him  for  a  scientific  proof  of  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  along  established  practice,  and  for 
affording  the  best  example  we  know  of  the  con¬ 
currence  of  science  and  practice  in  Agricul¬ 
ture. 


We  wish  we  had  more  chemists  like  Prof. 
Voelcker.  Too  many  people  have  ignorantly 
upbraided  chemistry  with  following  in  the 
wake  of  practice  instead  of  directing  it ;  and 
too  many  chemists  have  accepted  the  issue. 
But  if  science  is  built  on  induction,  how  can 
it  be  otherwise  than  behind  the  facts  ?  Its 
business  is  to  deal  with  facts.  If  it  antici¬ 
pates  them  it  is  no  longer  science,  but  vain 
speculation.  We  have  had  a  touch  of  that  in 
Liebig’s  mineral  theory,  which  we  believe  is 
now  upheld  only  by  that  slowly  progressing 
primary,  Prof.  Mapes. 

-  mwtfj  -BBT  - 

To  break  Vicious  Horses  to  Ride. 
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Cornwall,  Vt.,  Dec.  1857. 

1).  C.  Linsley ,  Esq: 

Permit  me  to  give  you  my  experience  in 
breaking  a  vicious  horse  to  ride.  In  my 
younger  days  l  was  importuned  by  a  friend  to 
take  a  seven  years  old  mare  to  break  to  ride, 
which  several  had  tried  to  do  but  had  failed,  as 
she  had  thrown  every  one  who  had  mounted 
her.  I  consented  to  give  her  a  trial.  Before 
mounting  I  took  a  stout  cord  and  passed  it 
around  her  body  just  back  of  her  fore  legs, 
drawing  it  pretty  snug  and  making  it  fast.  I 
then  put  a  cord  in  like  manner  around  her  neck, 
and  tied  the  cord  together  between  her  fore 
legs,  and  also  on  her  withers.  The  couplingjiof 
the  cords  on  the  withers  makes  an  excellent 
place  to  hold  on  to  with  one  hand,  and  very 
much  assists  the  rider  to  retain  his  seat.  Thus 
equipped,  I  mounted  her.  She  made  two  or 
three  attempts  to  part  company  with  me,  but 
not  succeeding  gave  up  completely  subdued. — • 
The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is  this  :  No  animal 
can  exert  itself  in  rearing  and  pitching  with¬ 
out  expanding  the  body,  which  causes  the  cords 
torut  into  the  flesh,  and  hurt  so  badly  that  they 
will  not  make  more  than  two  or  three  trials 
before  they  give  it  up.  Abram  Foot. 

—  Vermont  Slock  Journal. 

From  the  Wisconsin  Fanner. 

Orchard  Cultivation. 


Messrs.  Editors: — Having  read  that  the  best 
way  to  raise  an  orchard  was  to  keep  the  ground 
plowed,  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  aud  culti¬ 
vated  with  some  hoed  crop,  such  as  potatoes, 
corn,  beans,  etc..  1  thought  for  a  few  years 
that  experience  rather  confirmed  that  view; 
but  now,  sad  experience  lias  made  me  think 
quite  differently. 

My  orchard  consists  of  two  parts:  one  where 
the  trees  are  never  disturbed  by  the  plow,  and 
where  they  stand  rather  close,  say  about  22 
feet  apart,  each  way.  These  continue  to  grow, 
slowly,  it  is  true,  but  still  they  live  and  bear 
abundantly.  That  part  occasionally  receives  a 
light  coat  of  manure.  The  soil  is  in  grass,  and 
the  sod  never  disturbed  except  by  a  light  hoe¬ 
ing  around  each  tree  about  as  far  as  the  roots 
are  supposed  to  extend.  Some  of  these  trees, 
17  years  from  the  seed,  have  borne  as  many  as 
six  and  even  eight  bushels  of  apples  in  a  single 
season. 
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The  other,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  lias 
the  trees  planted  nearly  forty  feet  apart,  and  l 
have  each  year  manured  the  land,  plowed  and 
planted  with  hoed  crops.  More  than  one-half 
of  these  trees  are  dead ,  dying,  or  injured;  hard¬ 
ly  one  is  thrifty  in  body  and  limb.  T.he  borer 
makes  frightful  ravages  among  them.  Here 
are  facts,  Messrs.  Editors,  of  the  truth  of  which 
any  one  can  satisfy  himself. 

And  now  for  the  causes  : 

Either  the  plow  injures  the  roots,  or  dis- 
turbes  them,  and  leaves  them  in  loose  ground, 
whereas  roots  of  trees  love  to  be  compactly 
surrounded  by  soil  adhering  to  them  —  or  the 
loose  soil  admits  the  frost  to  the  roots  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  hurts  them  by  not  taking  it  out  at 
thawing  time  in  the  usual  way  ;  or  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  makes  them  grow  too  fast  and  too  late; 
or  they  are  too  tender  and  sappy  to  witstand 
the  intense  cold  of  winter.  At  any  rate  the 
trees  do  not  thrive.  Let  every  one  draw  his 
own  conclusions. 

I  have  seeded  my  whole  orchard  to  clover, 
and  the  plow  shall  not  enter  it  again.  I  shall 
plant  the  trees  closer,  continue  to  manure  light¬ 
ly  and  hoe  each  tree  around  as  far  as  the  roots 
will  be  supposed  to  extend. 

Besides,  the  plow  is  objectionable,  as  you 
can  hardly  get  a  mail  careful  enough  to  avoid 
hurting  the  bodies  of  young  trees  by  the  vvhip- 
ple-trees  while  plowing.  The  trees  are  barked 
and  hardly  ever  recover;  the  wood  remains 
exposed,  and  the  tree  suffers. 

I  believe  plowing  among  trees  while  young, 
say  for  two  or  three  years  after  setting,  taking 
care  not  to  plow  very  close,  to  be  beneficial, 
but  after  that,  hurtful.  G.  DlNevku. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Orchard  Grass. 


The  following  we  clip  from  Germantown  Tel¬ 
egraph,  in  testimony  of  the  value  of  a  grass  we 
have  often  taken  occasion  to  commend.  Fora 
permanent  upland  meadow  it  is  unquestiona¬ 
bly  the  best  grass  now  known  to  us — taking  in¬ 
to  consideration  both  hay  and  pasturage. — 
Timothy  is  the  popular  Hay  grass,  and  those 
who  make  hay  for  market  must  confine  them¬ 
selves  chiefly  to  this-  But  for  consumption  on 
the  farm  and  pasturage  combined,  it  does  not 
compare  with  Orchard  Grass.  For  pasturage 
the  latter  is  especially  valuable.  It  springs 
early  and  continues  later.  Endures  drought, 
and  requires  to  be  close  fed  to  keep  it  in  order. 
With  seed  enough  put  on  the  ground,  it  makes 
a  close  turf,  and  it  never  runs  out. 

Let  us  give  a  word  of  esution,  however  :  the 
seeding  with  orchard  grass  is  costly,  and  it 
should  not,  therefore,  he  sown  except  on  well 
prepared  ground  in  good  condition  : 

[American  Farmer. 

<l  I  havejust  finished  the  perusal  of  a  ‘  Treat¬ 
ise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants,  by  Charles 
L.  Flint,  of  Massachusetts,'  a  second  edition 
of  which  I  found  had  been  recently  published 
by  a  New  York  Bookseller.  It  is  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  an  excellent  and  practical  little  work,  which 
every  farmer  should  possess  himself  of  and 
study.  In  connection  with  the  subject,  I  pro¬ 


pose  to  give  my  experience  of  the  value  of  a 
var.ety  of  grass  which  l  think  is  not  under¬ 
stood  or  appreciated  by  most  of  our  farmers. 
It  is  the  Orchard  Grass  or  Rough  Cocksfoot. — 
Flint  says  this  grass  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  from  Virginia,  in  1764,  in  which  latter 
place  it  had  been  cultivated  for  several  years 
previously.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  widely 
diffused  grasses  in  England,  and  is  highly  prized 
t  hero. 

Orchard  grass,  in  my  experience,  yields  a 
greater  amount  of  pasturage  than  any  other, 
and  is  better  suited  to  sustain  a  drought  than 
any  other  grass  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  in 
tiiis  country.  In  the  severe  drought  of  1856 
in  this  section,  my  Farm  Book  reads  as  follows : 

“July  15.  Grass  fields  suffering  greatly  for 
want  of  rain.”  “2(Jlh.  Clover  and  rye  grass 
fields  look  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  t hern.'’ 
‘Pasturage  in  thc-se  fields  quite  gone.’  ‘The 
field  of  green  grass  of  35  acres,  hut  little  bet¬ 
ter,  affording  scanty  pasturage  to  a  few  sheep 
and  cows.’  ‘The  orchard  grass  field  of  20 
acres,  supporting  entirely  the  store  cattle,  40 
head,  and  still  looking  green,  and  our  only  de¬ 
pendence.’  If  it  fails  us,  we  must  feed  away 
the  sheaf  oats.’  It  did  not  fail  us.  but  carried 
the  cattle  through  the  drought,  which  was  not 
broken  until  the  15th  of  August,  while  the  same 
field  had  been  wrell  pastured  during  the  whole 
season.  When  the  rains  of  August  started  the 
other  grass  fields,  and  we  could  relieve  the  or¬ 
chard  grass  from  duty,  it  looked  as  if  an  inva- 
ding  army  had  passed  over  it.  But  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  rest  and  a  few  showers,  in  ten  days  it  was 
ready  for  reasonable  pasturage  again. 

Orchard  grass  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  a  field 
well  set  with  it  affords  earlier  and  later  pastu¬ 
rage  than  any  other,  green  grass  not  excepted. 
When  cut  in  blossom  with  red  clover  it  is  said 
to  bean  admirable  mixture  for  bay,  although 
of  tins  l  have  had  no  experience.  For  pasturing, 
be  sure  to  keep  It  well  grazed,  to  prevent  it  Iron ; 
forming  tuft  and  running  to  seed.  Every  kind 
of  stock  l  have  yet  turned  upon  it  in  its  green 
state,  are  fond  of  it.  It  is  a  lasting  grass,  en¬ 
dures  the  shade  well,  and  is  not  as  exacting  up¬ 
on  the  soil  as  either  timothy  or  rye  grass.  It 
succeeds  best,  when  sown  in  the  spring,  about 
the  same  time  as  clover  on  wheat  ground,  say 
four  quarts  of  clover,  crossing  with  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  orchard  grass  to  the  acre.  If 
sowed  alone,  I  would  sow  two  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  may  succeed  in  the  fall  on  early 
wheat,  ban-owed  in  very  lightly  after  the  wheat 
is  covered.  For  hay,  cut  it  in  blossom  in  June. 
From  the  quantity  of  seed  required,  itis  some¬ 
what  expensive  at  first,  but  afterwards  tlie 
farmer  should  save  his  seed  himself,  which  is 
raedilv  done.  The  seed  is  very  light,  weigning 
about  twelve  to  thirteen  pounds  to  the  bushel. 

“In  my  experience,  the  merits  of  orchard 
grass  can  thus  he  summed  up,  viz:  Early  and 
rapid  growth  ;  resistance  to  drought;  abun¬ 
dance  of  return  in  pasturage;  endurance  of 
shade;  and  in  affording  earlier  and  later  pastu¬ 
rage  than  any  other  grass. 

•‘Nkw-Castle  Countv.” 


AgpicuUure  is  our  country’s  greatest  interest. 
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From  the  Cotton  Planter  and  Soil. 


The  Preparation  of  Soil  for,  and  Cultivation 
of,  Turnips. 

Da.  Cloud — Dear  Sir: — Having  but  little  ; 
practical  experience  in  raising  turnips,  allow  ! 
me.  however,  to  present  the  result  of  careful 
enquiries  to  those  who,  as  myself,  may  be  he-  i 
ginners  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  root. —  j 
By  the  way  of  the  Patent  Office  Report  of  1655.  | 
“The  cultivation  of  the  turnip  ns  an  esculent, 
both  lor  animals  and  man,  is  of  great  antiqui-  j 
ty.  It  was  landed  by  Columella,  and  even  in 
his  time  the  ancient  Gauls  fed  them  in  winter  to 
their  cattP.  The  Romans  were  so  well  skil¬ 
led  in  its  culture  that,  according  to  Pliny,  he 
weighed  turnip  roots  weighing  40  pounds. — 
Amatus  speaks  of  t item  as  weighing  50  pounds 
each,  and  Mattbiolus  of  many  exceeding  even 
100  pounds  each ;  hut  in  Italy,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  counted  an  extraordinary  turnip  that 
will  weigh  4  pounds.  These  statements  by 
the  ancients  are  regarded  by  many  as  exage- 
rations,  yet,  when  we  consider  that  our  own 
California  lias  ptodtieed  turnips  weighing  45 
pounds,  their  assertions  may  he  received  as 
co  rec’.  The  greatest  weight  on  record  in 
England  is  36  pounds.  At  Stow,  in  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  a  farmer  produced  Tour  turnips  weigh* 
ing  112  pounds,  and  offered  to  produce  from  a 
small  given  space  of  ground  eighty  turnips 
which  would  weigh  a  ton.  A  square  perch, 
drilled  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  in  Ireland,  has 
been  found  to  produce  eighty -four  turnip  roots, 
weighing  840  pounds,  which  is  about  sixty 
tons  to  the  statute  acre.  Two  turnips  out  of 
the  lot  weighed  32  pounds  each,  one  of  them 
measuring  3f  feet  in  circumference.” 

The  agricultural  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
is  due  mainly  to  the  cultivation  of  root  crops, 
and  to  the  turnip  in  especial.  No  other  veget¬ 
able  has  had  such  an  influence  in  advancing 
British  husbandry.  Introduced  some  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago  into  England,  it  was  planted  at  first 
for  culinary  purposes  alone,  but  in  time  became 
preeminent  as  a  forage  crop  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  animals,  it  has  been  styled  “the  sheet 
anchor  of  light  soil  cultivation,  and  the  basis 
ofthe  alternate  system  of  English  husbandry.” 
The  early  emigrants  to  this  country  brought 
the  turnip  with  them,  and  its  introduction  to 
America  dates  nearly  as  far  hack  as  its  advent 
to  Great  Britain.  Cultivated  here  at  first,  al¬ 
so,  only  for  fable  purposes,  it  was  not  until 
within  the  last  few  years  grown  to  any  extent 
as  a  forage  crop.  The  cheapness  of  land  and 
abundance  of  natural  pasture  have  occasioned 
great  neglect  of  forage  crops  in  this  country. 
The  facilities  of  climate  and  soil  for  cultivating 
the  cereals,  yielding  bountifully  for  but  little  la- 
labor  throughout  our  territory,  together  with 
the  extensive  preparation  requisite  for  growing 
turnips,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  pre¬ 
serving  them  during  the  rigors  of  our  winters, 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  former,  principal¬ 
ly  to  Indian  corn.  England  possesses  the  ad¬ 
vantage  for  growing  this  crop  of  a  moister  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  a  more  uniform  and  equal  tem¬ 
perature,  enjoying  immunity  from  sudden  or 


grentchanges  of  weather,  or  excessive  drought, 
iieat.  or  cold. 

Eight,  porous,  loamy  soils  are  the  best  adap¬ 
ted  for  turnips.  The  most  thorough  breaking 
up  is  requisite — deep  and  repeated  stirrings 
for  some  time  previous  to  planting.  Of  all 
manure,  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure  is  es¬ 
teemed  by  far  the  best.  Long  manure,  when 
used,  should  be  well  turned  under  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  before  sowing,  to  impart  its 
properties  to  the  soil.  Put  in  furrows  and  cov¬ 
ered  over,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  on  which  to 
plant,  is  a  plan  frequently  practiced.  Lime 
stands  next  ns  a  dressing.  Its  chief  use  is  to 
make  every  particle  of  vegetable  manure  in  the 
soil,  perhaps  hitherto  inert,  available  food  for 
the  plant,  besides  correcting  acidity,  destroy¬ 
ing  many  weeds  and  promoting  the  pulveriza¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  For  peaty  lands  quick  lime  is 
(lie  best,  which  are  further  benefit  ted  by  ad- 
diugeiay  and  sand  to  give  firmness  to  the  soil . 
Tiie  time  for  putting  these  manures  on,  si  ould 
he  several  weeks  before  planting — earlier  the 
fresher  the  ham-yard  manure,  and  with  an  in¬ 
terval  before  liming.  They  should  lie  well 
plowed  in.  Bones,  ashes  and  guano  have  been, 
also,  found  excellent  additional  dressings,  ap¬ 
plied  superficially,  in  the  drill  at  the  time  of 
sowing. 

The  varieties  of  turnips  are  numerous.  The 
RutaBaga,  or  Swedish  Turnip,  is  found,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  liardierand  more  nutritious  than  any  ofthe 
common  sorts.  Cows  fed  abundant  ly  on  them 
require  hut  little  else,  and  horses  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  do  a  full  day’s  work  on  the  same  feed, 
in  England,  with  the  addition  of  straw  and  a 
1  tie  oats.  Ruta  Bagas  require  a  richer  and 
deeper  soil  than  any  ofthe  others,  together 
with  a  greater  allowance  of  manure.  They 
can  lie  easily  transplanted,  an  advantage  they 
possess  over  the  others.  The  time  for  planting 
i  n  our  section  is  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September,  the  first  of  August  being 
the  most  usual  time  for  a  good  winter  crop.— 
A  wet  spell,  succeeded  by  a  cool  one,  is  the 
most  favorable  for  planting, 

Of  the  two  principal  varieties  of  common 
turnips — the  white  and  yellow— the  former  is 
the  most  tender,  and  arrives  soonest  at  maturi¬ 
ty.  The  latter,  hardier  and  later — though  not 
so  hardy  and  late  as  the  Ruta  Baga—  requires 
a  richer  soil  than  the  white.  For  a  winter  crop 
they  should  be  planted  from  1st.  August  tn  1st 
October,  though  the  latter  part  of  August  in 
gineral  is  most  practiced*  For  spring  turnips, 
they  should  be  planted  frotp  the  middle  of  .Jan¬ 
uary  to  the  middle  of  March.  Imported  Eng¬ 
lish  seed,  of  all  sorts,  piny  he  planted  later  than 
nati  ve. 

Turnips  should  not  he  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  ground  longer  than  while  growing,  as  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  after  maturity,  causes  them 
to  become  soft  and  spongy,  T  he  analysis  of 
the  turnip  discovers  a  large  amount  of  water-.— 
upwards  of  90  per  cent, — bptits  nourishment 
is  of  the  nitrogenous,  or  muscle  making  kind. 
It  also  facilitates  digestion  by  its  hulk.  The 
RutaBaga  affords  1  part  in  35,  or  nearly  3  per 
cent.,  of  solid  nutritious  matter;  the  Stone  or 
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Garden  turnip,  1  part  in  45  ;  the  Norfolk  White, 

1  part  in  46;  the  Common  White,  1  part  in  48, 
or  a  little  over  two  per  cent  each  ;  and  the  Tan¬ 
kard.  or  long  rooted,  1  part  in  50,  or  just  2  per 
cent.  There  is  a  principle  in  turnips  which 
gives  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  milk  of  cows 
fed  on  them,  which,  it  is  said,  becomes  imper¬ 
ceptible  after  a  short  continuance, 

There  are  various  methods  of  sowing  the 
seed,  but  the  principle  to  be  attended  to  is,  to 
get  the  seed  the  nearest  possible  to  the  man¬ 
ure,  so  that  the  plants  may  derive  the  utmost 
benefit  from  it  in  the  earliest  stage.  The 
plan  of  broad  cast  sowing  has  long  given 
place  to  drilling  with  careful  cultivators.  By 
this  means  the  plants  are  ranged  at  more 
equal  distances  on  all  sides,  derive  more  fully 
the  benefit  of  manure,  and  can  be  worked 
and  gathered  to  more  advantage,  besides,  one- 
half  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre  answering. 
A  convenient  way  of  sowing  in  drill,  is  to  pour 
the  seed  from  a  bottle  with  a  quill  in  the  cork 
of  a  suitable  size.  For  covering,  rollers  are 
used,  or  tramping  with  the  feet.  From  one  to 
three  pounds  of  seed  will  plan t  an  acre.  The 
rows  should  be  from  14  to  3  feet  apart.  Mr. 
Cobbet  allows  4  feet. 

When  turnips  are  about  three  weeks  old, 
they  should  be  hoed  and  thinned  to  from  7  to 
J2  inches  apart  in  the  row — the  closer  the  poor¬ 
er  the  land,  Every  fortnight,  or  three  weeks, 
the  working  should  be  repeated  until  they  suf¬ 
ficiently  shade  the  ground  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  other  weeds.  In  working,  never  draw  any 
dirt  to  them. 

The  turnip  is  liable  to  many  diseases,  the 
chief  of  which  arises  from  attacks  of  the  fiee- 
beetle  upon  the  seed  leaf  of  the  young  plant. — 
Various  remedies  have  been  applied,  such  as  a 
variety  of  chemical  steeps  for  the  sedd,  and  top 
dressings  for  the  soil,  but  none  have  succeeded. 
The  only  effective  remedies  are  to  sow  a  plen¬ 
ty  of  seed,  and  use  stimulating  manures  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  plant  to  vigorous  growth  at  the  start ; 
also  ridding  the  ground  of  such  weeds  as  are 
supposed  especially  to  nurture  the  flea. 

Though  requiring  a  rich  soil,  and  yielding  a 
ratio  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  manure 
given,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  turnips  are  exhaus¬ 
ters,  where  pastured  upon,  and  their  whole  pro¬ 
duce  returned  to  the  soil,  they  are  found  great¬ 
ly  to  fertilize  if. 

In  England  this  crop  is  cultivated  at  great 
cost,  not  unfrequently  at  an  outlay  of  $50  to 
the  acre  for  the  preparation  and  planting,  not 
including  the  high  rent  and  taxes  imposed 
there  on  land.  While  remunerating  in  itself, 
in  the  fine  stock  and  abundance  of  meat  afford¬ 
ed,  it  is  thus  the  soil  is  prepared  for  the  im¬ 
mense  yields  of  40,  50  and  60  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  It  has  been  said  by  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  American  statesmen,  that  “  England’s  pow¬ 
er  is  based  upon  its  iron,  its  coal  and  its  tur¬ 
nips!1’  COWDEX. 

- — !»■  - 

Peaeody  Corn. — A  correspondent  near  Beau¬ 
fort,  S.  C.,  says: 

“I  perceive  that  you  have  gotinto  thePeabody 
Humbug  corn.  1  was  induced  from  the  great 


flourish  about  it  last  season,  ’56.  to  pun  base  half 
a  bushel  from  the  agent — this  I  planted  in  tol¬ 
lable  good  land  with  a  little  manure  to  test  its 
bei.r'ng  quality.  Separated  from  this  lot  by 
several  acres  of  Sugar  Millet,  I  had  the  like 
number  of  the  old  Baden  Corn,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  pure;  both  lots  were 
treated  in  like  manner  as  regards  manure  and 
culture — the  yield  was  the  same,  20  bushels 
per  acre;  several  planters  who  noticed  these 
lots,  pronounced  the  selection  to  he  the  same, 
and  1  feel  assured  you  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.” — A meri can  Fa rmer. 

From  the  Valley  Farmer. 

Celery— —Its  Culture. 

Celery  can  be  grown  so  as  to  be  fit  for  the 
table  by  the  month  of  August.  Its  early  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  so  much  required  as  its  later, 
principally  because  its  best  season  of  use, 
(through  the  winter)  is  at  a  time  wdien  all  oth¬ 
er  salads  are  out  of  season.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  give  tire  best  methods  of  culture,  for  the  gen- 
eral  crop  for  winter  use. 

For  this  purpose  the  seed  may  he  sown  from 
the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  April,  either  in 
a  cold  frame  or  an  open  border.  If  in  the  for¬ 
mer  do  not  elevate  it,  hut  place  it  on  the  level 
ground.  Tn  either  case  the  ground  should  be 
well  broken  and  pulverized,  and  tolerab'y 
rich.  As  the  seed  takes  some  time  to  germi¬ 
nate,  oareshould  be  taken  to  preserve  a  moist 
surface.  This  the  frame  assists  in  doing,  by 
preventing  the  winds  from  drying  the  soil — 
hut  the  sash  may  slope  to  the  north,  or  lie  very 
lightly  covered  with  litter,  till  the  plants  are  up, 
or  a  border,  partly  shaded  by  a  wall  or  a  build¬ 
ing  will  answer.  The  seed  in  this  bed  may  be 
either  sown  thinly  broadcast,  or  in  diills  six 
inches  apart,  drawn  i>y  the  finger  or  hoe  han¬ 
dle.  When  the  young  plants  have  got  four  or 
five  leaves,  undoubtedly  the  best  plan  is  to  trans¬ 
plant  them  at  once  into  another  bed.  The 
ground  for  this  should  be  good,  rich  mould,  and 
ifyou  mix  in  with  the  top-soil  some  old,  leafy, 
decomposed  manure,  and  prick  t lie  plants  out 
in  rows  thioe  or  four  inches  apart,  they  will 
send  o  it  their  fibrous  roots  into  it  and  remove 
t  lie  next  time  with  a  ball  of  earth  as  big  as  a 
man’s  fist. 

The  celery  like  many  other  plants,  sends 
down  from  the  seed  a  straight  tap-root,  which 
is  broken  when  first  removed  and  the  roots 
spread.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  a 
good  size  before  they  are  removed  at  all,  they 
must  he  reduced  at  the  top  dy  taking  off  tha 
extremities  of  the  leaves,  so  as  to  balance  their 
meagre  roots,  for  they  will  only  have  this  tap 
root  and  a  few  fibres;  they  will  also  require 
much  watering  to  start  them  anew  in  this  state. 
This  bed  should  receive  good  sprinklings  of 
water  a  few  times  till  the  plants  get  establish¬ 
ed,  and  if  the  weather  is  very  dry  an  occasion¬ 
al  good  soaking  afterwards. 

By  the  beginning  of  July  the  plants  will 
have  attained  sufficient  size  to  plant  out  in  their 
permanent  trenches.  This  plant,  being  a  na¬ 
tive  of  low,  moist  situations,  it  is  in  such  that 
it  succeeds  best.  A  deep,  rich,  damp  soil  it 
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revels  in.  It'  you  have  a  clamp,  (not  wet)  sit¬ 
uation,  witli  good  soil,  select  it.  It  is  the  most 
common  to  manure  direct  in  the  trenches  for 
this  crop,  but  if  your  ground  is  in  good  heart, 
by  previous  manuring,  it  is  probably  best  not 
to  manure  afresh,  as  jt  doubtless  has  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  cause  it  to  speck  and  rust  from  our  hot 
dry  sun.  Use  well  rotted  manure,  if  any. — 
Prepare  your  trenches  hv  stretching  a  line  and 
di  gging  out  the  soil  a  spade  deep,  and  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  wide.  Lay  the  soil  taken 
out  evenly  on  either  side  and  forma  little  ridge. 
Then  if  yon  manure,  scatter  it  along  in  the 
trench,  and  dig  and  mix  it  up  with  the  soil;  I 
spade  deep  in  the  trench,  scatter  along  another 
inch  or  two  of  soil  on  the  top;  make  it  smooth 
and  level  and  it  is  ready  for  planting.  Choose 
a  showery  day,  if  you  can,  for  this  operation,  I 
or  a  wet  damp  spell,  because  we  often  get  fresh 
hold  in  tlu?  soil  and  be  no  more  trouble  as  to 
wittering.  Take  up  the  plants  with  a  trowell 
or  hand  fork,  retaining  as  much  soil  its  the  roots 
will  hold,  and  plant  a  single  or  double  row 
along  each  trench  about  six  inches  apart  each 
way. 

Give  each  row  it  good  soaking  as  soon  as 
planted.  With  this  treatment  they  will  need 
no  shading,  but  if  the  weather  should  prove 
dry,  a  thorough  good  soaking  should  be  given 
them  twice  a  week.  It  is  a  gt>od  plan  to  have 
a  reserve  of  plants  i n  case  your  first  planting 
should  fail  ;  indeed  suceessi  ve  planti ng  may  be  j 
made,  till  near  the  end  of  August,  if  desirable. 

After  the  plants  have  grown  considerably, 
and  after  the  weather  has  begun  to  get  cooler, 
earthing  up  may  be  done.  Do  not  begin  too 
soon,  however,  us  they  will  not  keep  so  well 
in  the  winter,  it’  blanched  too  early.  A  dry 
sunny  afternoon  is  the  best  time  to  do  this. — 
Prepare  for  it  by  going  along  the  rows  and 
pulling  off  the  lower  broken  stalks  and  offsets. 
Make  the  soil  on  each  side  flue  and  nice,  and 
earth  up  about  three  inches,  taking  care  to 
grasp  the  leaves  of  each  plant  in  the  hand,  and 
to  press  the  earth  close  around  them,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  the  leaves  all  up  together  in  an  upright  po¬ 
sition.  This  earthing  of  the  plant  must  be 
continued  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
as  the  celery  advances  in  growth,  and  until  it 
ceases. 

Just  before  severe  weather  sets  in  the  stalks 
may  he  taken  up  and  laid  in  for  the  winter.  A 
raised  bed  or  bank,  with  aslope  that  the  stalks 
may  he  laid  against,  close  together  without 
touching,  and  covered  all  over  with  soil,  and  a 
coat  of  leaves  and  straw,  over  all,  will  keep 
them  in  good  condition  all  winter. 

The  stalks  of  celery  should  be  blanched  white 
and  when  cut  through  they  should  be  solid 
and  crisp.  C.  Sanders. 

St.  Louis  Fruit  Garden,  Feb.,  ’58. 

- — ♦  -»  *  - - - 

Entomology. 


This  is  a  word  which  means  a  talk  about  in¬ 
sects ;  it  is  derived  from  two  or  three  Greek 
words,  as  many  of  our  words  are  that  are  used 
as  names  to  insects  and  flowers  and  plants. — 
Writers  upon  insects  find  it  necessary  to  classi¬ 
fy  them,  bringing  those  of  the  nearest  corres¬ 


ponding  structure  together,  and  giving  them 
one  general  name.  These  divisions  are  called 
Orders ,  and  there  are  seven  very  generally 
adopted  by  naturalists,  which  are  as  follows, 
viz. : 

1.  Colkoptera.  The  insects  i nclu (led  u nder 
I  this  term  are  Beetles,  that  is,  a  biter,  an  insect 

that  bites.  Their  wings  are  covered  and  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  pair  of  horny  cases  or  shells  ;  hence 
the  order  to  which  these  insects  belong  is  call¬ 
ed  Coleoptera,  a  word  signifying  wings  in  a 
sheath. 

2.  Orthopticra.  Including  Crickets,  Cock¬ 
roaches.  Grasshoppers,  &c. ;  their  wings,  when 
not  in  use,  are  folded  lengthwise  in  narrow 
plaits  like  a  fan,  and  are  laid  straight  along  the 
top  or  sides  of  the  back.  They  belong  to 
the  order  Orthoptera,  which  means  straight 
wings. 

3.  Hfauptera.  Bugs,  Locusts,  Plant-lice ,  &c. 
These  insects  have  a  horny  beak  for  suction, 
and  four  wings,  which  lie  fiat,  and  cross  each 
other  on  the  top  of  the  back.  They  are  called 
Hemiptera,  because  that  word  means,  half,  and 
icing,  literally  half-wings,  on  account  of  the  pe¬ 
culiar  construction  of  their  wing-covers,  the 
hinder  half  of  which  is  thin  and  filmy  like  the 
wings,  while  the  fore  part  is  thick  and  opaque. 

4.  Nkuroptera.  Dragon-flies,  Lace-winged- 
flies.  May-flies,  White-ants,  &e.  Insects  with 
jaws,  four  netted  wings,  of  which  the  hinder 
ones  are  the  largest,  and  no  sting  or  piercer. 
This  order  of  insects  has  four  membranous, 
transparent,  and  generally  naked  wings,  having 
a  net-work  of  nerves,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
dragon-fly,  or  “  devil's  darning  needle,”  as  they 
are  "frequently  called.  These  dragon-flies  prey 
upon  gnats  am!  mosquitos,  and  if  the  reader 
will  carefully  observe  them  take  their  victims 
some  'Still'  afternoon  in  June,  he  will  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  interested.  He  must  sit  down  quietly 
near  some  corn  or  other  plants,  having  them 
between  him  and  the  sun,  otherwise  he  would 
not  be  able  to  see  the  extremely  small  gnats 
that  are  flying  or  springing  from  plant  to  plant, 
in  search  of  their  food,  or  sporting  in  the  mild 
rays  of  the  sun  just  before  it  Sets.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  plants,  the  “devil’s  needle,” 
with  wings  outstretched  and  vibrating  so  rap¬ 
idly  as  scarcely  to  show  any  motion,  seems 
poised  in  the  air,  a  pretty,  harmless  thing. — 
Now  he  has  changed  his  place — you  did  not  see 
him  move!  but  in  that  lightning  dash  his  prey 
was  secured  !  A  more  careful  observation  will 
enable  you  to  see  his  motions,  as  well  as  the 
minute  insects  upon  which  he  feeds.  This 
dragon-fly  is  repulsive  to  many  persons,  but  a 
better  acquaintance  with  him  will  bring  him  in¬ 
to  favor. 

5.  Lepidoptera.  Butterflies  and  'Moths.  These 
insects  have  a  mouth  with  a  spiral  sucking 
tube,  and  four  wings  with  covered  scales.  They 
belong  to  an  order  called  Lepidoptera,  which 
means  scaly -wings’,  for  the  mealy  powder  with 
which  their  wings  are  covered,  when  seen  un¬ 
der  a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  consist 
of  little  scales,  lapping  over  each  other  like 
the  scales  of  fishes,  and  implanted  into  the 
skin  of  the  wings  by  short  stems. 
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G.  Hymenoptera.  Saw-flics ,  Ants,  Wasps, 
fiees,  See.  Insects  with  jaws,  four-veined  wings, 
in  most  species,  the  hinder  pair  being  the  small¬ 
est,  and  a  piercer  or  sting  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen.  They  fly  swiftly,  and  are  able 
to  keep  on  the  wing  much  longer  than  any  oth¬ 
er  insects,  because  their  bodies  are  light  and 
compact,  and  their  wings  very  thin,  narrow, 
and  withal  very  strong.  The  males  have  no 
weapons  of  offence  or  defence  except  their 
jaws.  The  females  are  armed  with  a  vene-  [ 
irious  sting,  conclealed  in  the  hind  part  of  the 
body.  The  word  Hymenoptera,  is  from  two 
Greek  words,  meaning  a  membrane ,  and  a  wing. 

7.  Diptf.ua.  Mosquitos,  Gnats,  Flies,  & c.  | 
Insects  with  a  horny  or  fleshy  proboscis,  two 
wings  only,  and  two  knobbed  threads,  called  j 
balancers  or  pbisers,  behind  the  wings.  The  j 
word  Diptera  signifies  two  wings.  Various  j 
kinds  of  gnats  and  of  flies  are  therefore  the  in-  I 
sects  belonging  to  this  order.  The  proboscis  or  J 
sucker,  wherewith  they  take  their  food,  is  j 
placed  under  the  head,  and  sometimes  can  be 
drawn  up  and  concealed,  partly  or  wholly, 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

If  the  farmer  were  to  give  a  little  more  at¬ 
tention  to  these  busy  out-door  people  who  oc¬ 
cupy  his  farm  with  him,  who  are  his  constant 
companions,  who  sometimes  aid  and  some¬ 
times  injure  his  plans,  while  they  are  enjoying 
their  brief  life  and  seeking  to  perpetuate  their 
kind,  he  would  find  an  interest  in  them  which 
would  almost  repay  him  for  partial  losses  of 
crops.  That  attention  might  also  lead  him  to 
such  a  knowledge  of  their  habits  as  to  enable 
him  to  prevent  any  injury  from  them. 

Theie  are  several  excellent  works  upon  the 
subject  of  insects,  the  best  of  which,  for  the 
common  reader,  may  be  “  Harris’  Insects  Inju¬ 
rious  to  Vegetation.”  “Fitch’s  Noxious  In¬ 
sects  of  New  York,”  is  also  a  popular  and  re¬ 
liable  work.  There  is  also  Holler  on  Insects, 
and  various  works  describing  the  insects  of  par¬ 
ticular  States  or  other  localities. 

[New  England  Farmer. 

The  Flesh  of  Extra  Fat  Cattle. 


There  is  a  very  general  desire  among  raisers 
of  stock-beeves,  hogs,  pigs,  sheep,  &c  ,  for  the 
shambles,  to  produce  animals  that  will  greatly 
surpass  the  average  of  their  fellows  in  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  flesh  or  fat.  They  take  peculiar 
pleasure  in  stuffing  an  animal  with  rich  food 
until  it  becomes  such  a  mass  of  fat  as  almost 
to  lose  the  use  of  its  limbs,  when  it  is  duly 
weighed  and  its  enormous  ponderosity  is  her¬ 
alded  as  an  especial  recommendation  of  the 
creature  for  table  use.  Nothing  is  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  to  meet  with  commendatory  noti¬ 
ces  of  such  monstrosities  in  the  newspapers. 
Oxen  weighing  a  ton,  hogs  of  six  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  and  calves  as  heavy  as  the  parent 
cows,  seem  to  be  among  the  legitimate  mar¬ 
vels  which  the  press  is  bound  to  notice.  This 
tendency  to  secure  excessive  weight  and  cor¬ 
pulence  in  animals,  is  also  observable  in  the 
fat  cattle  offered  for  prizes  at  agricultural  exhi¬ 
bitions,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent,  per¬ 
haps,  as  above  indicated. 
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The  opinion  seem  to  follow,  too,  that  these 
gross  accretions  of  animal  matter  are  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  for  consumption.  But  if  the  same 
rule  was  applied  to  them  that  is  applied  by  ex¬ 
perienced  judges  to  other  articles  of  food,  they 
would  rate  below  instead  of  above  par  in  tbe 
provision  market.  Every  judicious  housewife 
knows  that  excessively  fat  poultry  is  hut  poor 
eating;  that  mammoth  squashes  and  pump¬ 
kins  are  not  of  so  good  a  quality  as  those  of 
moderate  size  ;  that  extra  large  vegetables' of 
all  kinds  are  really  inferior;  and  that  even  in 
the  matter  of  fish,  in  regard  to  which  there  is 
usually  very  little  discrimination  practiced, 
those  medium  in  size  and  flesh  are  the  best  for 
the  table.  There  is  a  certain  medium  in  all 
articles  used  for  food,  the  nearer  to  which  the 
production  of  them  is  kept,  the  more  wliole- 
soir’ie  and  nutritious  they  are. 

This  is  not  only  the  lesson  of  experience) 
hut  it  is  borne  out  by  the  researches  of  science. 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Gant,  late  surgeon  to  the 
military  hospital  in  the  Crimea,  has  recently 
made  a  very  interesting  investigation  respect¬ 
ing  the  wholesomeness  of  the  flesh  of  fat  prize 
cattle,  as  an  article  of  food,  which  fully  estab¬ 
lishes  the  unfitness  of  such  flesh  for  human 
sustenance.  Mr.  Gant  attended  the  Smithfield 
cattle  show,  and  afterwards  examined  the  car¬ 
cases  of  the  slaughtered  prize  bullocks,  heif¬ 
ers,  pigs  and  sheep  which  remained  in  London, 
and  gives  the  result  of  Iris  observations  at  great 
length.  His  conclusions  are  deserving  of  great 
attention,  not  only  by  the  breeders  and  feeders 
of  cattle  for  the  shambles,  but  by  all  consumers 
of  meat.  Mr.  Gant  says : 

“Let  an  animal  be  fed  beyond  the  I i m i ts 
compatible  with  health,  and  the  superfluous 
fat  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  insterstices  of 
muscular  fibres,  but  actually  invades  and  event¬ 
ually  supersedes  them.  The  fibres  then  con¬ 
tain  fat,  instead  of  the  fibrillae,  (known  to  anat¬ 
omists,)  in  which  reside  the  contractile  power 
of  muscle  and  its  nutritive  value  as  human 
food.  We  therefore  say  that  such  meat  no 
longer  retains  its  healthy  structure  and  nutri¬ 
tive  quality,  but  has  actually  degenerated  into 
fat,  although  still  presenting  the  semblance  of 
ordinary  muscle,  and  thereby  deceiving  both 
buyer  and  seller. 

“  We  should  therefore  expect  in  vain  to  re¬ 
plenish  our  own  muscles  by  the  use  of  such 
food,  nor  should  animals  thus  overfed  be  re¬ 
garded  as  prize  specimens  of  rearing  and  feed¬ 
ing.  The  heart,  being  converted  into  fat,  no 
longer  retains  its  contractile  power,  but  beats 
feebly  and  irregularly.  The  blood,  therefore, 
now  moves  onward  in  a  slow  and  feeble  cur¬ 
rent.  Hence  the  panting  breathlessness  due  to 
stagnation  of  blood  in  the  lungs,  while  the 
skin  and  extremities  are  cold.  Hence  the  stu¬ 
pid,  heavy-headed  expression  of  a  congested 
brain,  and  the  blood-stained  appearance  of 
meat  after  death.  The  slightest  exertion  to  an 
animal  under  such  circumstances  might  sudden¬ 
ly  prove  fatal.  Were  a  man  in  this  condition 
to  present  himself  at  an  insurance  office,  it 
would  refuse  to  insure  his  life  at  any  premium. 
Yet,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  sheep  is 
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awarded  gold  and  silver  medals,  and  its  feeder 
ti  prize  of  £20. 

•‘I  would  observe  well,  during  life,  the  ex- 
tffetiOns,  and  see  if  their  condition  gave  prdof 
of  hvet-feeding.  If  so,  I  should  consider  that 
the  stbmach  and  kidneys  were  overworked. — 
Nor  would  1  neglect  the  less  perceptible  evi- 
tieiicc  afforded  by  the  skin,  the  respiration, 
witii  the  slate  of  the  brain  as  indicated  by  the 
general  Expression  of  the  animal,  and  the  mode 
of  carrying  its  head.  Then,  after  death,  I 
would  pursue  thy  ihrjhiry  further,  and  see 
whether  my  opinion  of  the  animal,  formed  du¬ 
ring  life,  was  corroborated  or  reversed  by  the 
appearances  of  its  ihterhal  organs,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  intestines, 
liver  and  kidneys  especially. 

‘‘  All  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  required  by 
physicians  and  shrgebns  in  their  estimate  of 
health  and  disease,  and  is  equally  necessary  to 
settle  the  qiiestioh  at  isshe.  Instead,  there¬ 
fore,  of  pursuing  the  present  System  of  rear¬ 
ing  cattle,  much  as  it  may  test  the  qualities  of 
food  and  other  matters  of  minor  importance, 
let  the  breeders,  feeders,  exhibitors  and  prize 
judges  alike  visit  the  slaughter-houses ;  let  them 
do  this  with  a  due  knowledge  of  diseased  ap¬ 
pearance?,  and  let  them  thus  discover  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  rearing  which  is  most  compatible  with 
the  health  of  cattle,  and  which  produces  the 
largest  amount  of  the  most  nutritious  food  for 
man. 

“Under  the  present,  system,  the  public  have 
no  guaranty,  atid  ate  not  insured  the  best,  if, 
indeed,  the  Cheapest,  The  bulky  Withers  of  a 
fat  bullock  are  no  criterion  of  health,  for  his 
fat,  tabular  hack  may  conceal  the  revolting 
ravages  of  disease.  AH  this  can  alone  be  dis¬ 
closed  by  an  inspection  of  the  animal’s  interi¬ 
or  after  death.  The  flesh  of  animals  which 
has  been  produced  by  organs  themselves  dis¬ 
eased,  is  itself  naturally  deteriorated,  and 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  prime  samples  of  hu¬ 
man  food.  These  facts  will  be  best  understood 
by  pathologists,  but  they  also  come  home  to 
the  understandings,  and  certainly  to  the  stom¬ 
achs  of  the  people.’’ 

VVe  would  suggest  that  the  subject  of  fatten¬ 
ing  cattle  wen  Id  be  an  excellent  topic  for  inves¬ 
tigation  and  discussion  by  our  farmers’  clubs 
and  agricultural  associations. — Exchange. 


Copperas  as  a  Deodorizer. — One  pound  of 
green  copperas,  costing  seven  cents,  dissolved 
in  one  quart  of  water,  and  poured  down  a 
privy,  will  effectually  concentrate  and  destroy 
the  foulest  smells!  For  water  closets,  ships 
and  steamboats,  about  hotels  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  places,  there  is  nothing  so  nice  to  cleanse 
places  us  simple  green  copperas  dissolved  ;  and 
for  sick  rooms,  it  may  be  placed  under  the  bed 
in  anything  that  will  hold  water,  and  thus  ren¬ 
der  a  hospital  or  other  places  for  the  sick,  free 
from  unpleasant  smells.  For  butcher  stalls,  fish 
markets,  slaughter  houses,  sinks,  and  wherev¬ 
er  there  are  offensive  or  putrid  gases,  dissolve 
copperas,  and  sprinkle  it  about,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  smell  will  pass  away,  ff  a  cat,  rat 
or  mouse  dies  about  the  house,  and  sends  forth 


an  offensive  gas,  place  some  dissolved  coperas 
ih  an  open  vessel  near  the  place  where  the 
nuisance  is,  and  it  Will  soon  purify  the  atmos¬ 
phere. — Ex. 

- - •  4-4  - 

Cheap  and  Powerful  Disinfecting  Agents. 

The  New  York  Dispatch,  in  an  answer  to 
a  correspondent,  gives  the  following  seasona¬ 
ble  advice,  which  those  living  in  cities  and 
towns  particularly  should  give  heed  to  : 

Uorthe  cesspool,  now  that  the  warm  weath¬ 
er  is  at  hand,  you  will  find  either  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  disinfectants  sufficient  to  remove  the  offen¬ 
sive  smells  of  which  you  complain  as  having 
annoyed  you  and  your  family  lastsummer.  It 
is  really  a  wonder  to  us*  in  view  of  the  trifling 
cost  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  disinfect¬ 
ants,  that  residents  in  our  large  cities  will  suf¬ 
fer  so  much  inconvenience,  and  often  sick¬ 
ness — as  too  many  do — when  the  causes  can 
be  so  readily  and  cheaply  removed.  Either  of 
the  following  will  fully  answer  your  purpose: 
1.  One  pint  of  the  liquid  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
in  one  pailful  of  water,  and  one  pound  of  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  in  another  pailful  of  water.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  effective,  theoretically  and 
practically,  of  anything  that  can  be  used,  and 
when  thrown  into  privy  vaults,  cesspools,  or 
upon  decaying  matter  of  any  description,  will 
effectually  destroy  all  offensive  odors.  The 
cost  of  these  substances  is  33  cents,  2.  One 
pound  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  one  pound  of 
lime,  dissolved  separately,  each  in  a  pailful  of 
water.  This  is  not  as  effectual  as  the  prece¬ 
ding,  hut  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose. — 
Will  cost  20  cents,  Three  or  four  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  (copperas,)  dissolved  in  one 
pfiilful  of  hot  water,  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
sufficient  to  remove  all  offensive  odors,  from 
privy  vaults,  cesspools,  &c.  Cost,  three  or 
four  cents  per  pound.  4.  One  peck  of  char¬ 
coal  dust,  thrown  into  a  privy  vault  once  a 
week,  will  answer  every  purpose.  5.  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime,  costing  eight  cents  per  pound, 
is  best  to  scatter  about  damp  places,  in  yards, 
in  damp  cellars,  and  upon  heaps  of  filth,  6. 
Take  two  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  dissolve 
it  in  a  pailful  of  water,  and  add  two  ounces  of 
nitric  acid,  (aquafortis.)  This  forms  nitrate 
of  lead,  which  is  a  good  disinfectant,  particu¬ 
larly  for  offensive  sink-spouts  and  the  like. — 
The  cost  is  very  small. 


A  Cheap  Paint. — A  very  cheap  and  sub¬ 
stantial  paint,  of  a  drab  color,  without  lustre, 
can  be  made  by  mixing  water,  lime  and  skim¬ 
med  milk,  to  a  proper  thickness  to  apply  with 
a  brush,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  too  cheap 
almost  to  estimate,  and  any  one  can  put  it  on 
who  can  use  a  paint  brush  or  whitewash  brush. 
It  will  adhere  well  to  the  wood,  whether 
smooth  or  rough — to  brick,  stone  or  mortar, 
where  oil  paint  has  not  been  used,  in  which 
case  it  will  cleave  to  some  extent,  and  form  a 
very  hard  substance,  as  durable  as  the  best  oil 
paint.  This  is  nothing  more  than  wash  made 
of  lime  and  milk  instead  of  lime  and  water.— 
Tennessee  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 
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Twins— Free  Martins— Enquiry. 


Toronto,  17th  February,  1857.  i 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Agriculturist: 

Dear  Sir: — A  brood  mare  of  mine  had 
twins  last  spriug,  a  colt  and  a  filly  ;  and  the 
question  has  lately  been  discussed  amongst  my 
friends,  whether  either  of  them  will  ever  be  of 
anysurface  for  breeding  purposes  ?  Some  peo¬ 
ple  maintain  that  the  filly  will  never  breed  ; 
others,  again,  say  that  neither  of  them  will  be 
of  any  use  for  that  purpose.  In  Mr.  Stephen’s 
Hook  of  the  Farm,  1  find  the  following  obser 
vation  in  respect  to  twin  calves;  but  whether 
the  same  rule  applies  to  twin  colts,  I  am  not 
aware.  Mr.  Stephen  says — “A  heifer  calf  of 
twins  of  bull  and  heifer  calves  is  a  free  martin , 
and  never  produces  young,  but  exhibits  no  j 
marks  of  a  hybrid  or  mule. 

Now,  sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  i 
your  views  on  this  interesting  subject.  As  ! 
these  colts  are  remarkably  fine,  and  it  being 
my  present  intention  to  raise  the  colt  as  he  is, 
in  consequence  of  his  showing  so  many  excel¬ 
lent  points  every  day,  I  feel  more  interested  in 
the  solution  of  this  question  than  perhaps  I 
otherwise  would.  I  am,  dear  sir,  &c., 

S.  13.  S. 


Remarks. — We  mentioned  the  subject  of  the 
above  enquiry  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Club,  and 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  members  on  the  point. 
There  were  several  gentlemen  experienced  in 
breeding,  &c.,  present,  but  no  case  of  barren¬ 
ness,  from  the  cause  mentioned,  could  be  cited 
as  to  horses.  In  the  case  of  cattle,  opinion 
was  divided.  Instances  were  mentioned  where 
twins,  male  and  female  had  both  pioved  pro¬ 
lific.  Rut  generally,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens  was  confirmed.  We  cannot  speak  from 
our  own  knowledge,  except  in  the  case  o-  the 
genus  homo,  where,  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  there  appears  to  be  no  impedient.*  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  our  correspondents  may  be  able 
to  answer  the  enquiry  of  S.  R.  S.  from  their 
own  observation. 


*No,  if  so,  i pc  would  have  been  nowhere.  But  in 
the  genus  bos  there  is  in  most  instances — Ed.  F.  &  P. 

Uses  of  the  Potato. — This  valuable  and  nu¬ 
tritious  esculent  is  not  only  useful  to  use  in  the 
many  tempting  forms  in  which  it  is  presented 
in  in  its  unmistakable  character*  hut  the  fari¬ 
na  extracted  from  it  is  largely  used  for  other 
culinary  purposes.  The  famed  gravies,  sauces, 
and  soups  of  France  are  largely  indebted  for 
their  excellence  to  that  source,  and  its  bread 
and  pastry  equally  so;  while  a  great  deal  of 
the  so-called  Cognac  imported  into  America 
from  France  is  the  product  of  the  potato,  and 
imbibed  as  the  pure  essence  of  the  grape.  The 
fair  ladies  of  our  country  perfume  themselves 
with  the  spirit  of  potato,  under  the  designation 
of  eau  de  colonge.  Rut  there  are  other  uses 
which  this  favorite  esculent  is  turned  to  abroad. 
After  extracting  the  farina,  the  pulp  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  ornamental  articles,  such  as  picture 
frames,  snuff-boxes,  and  several  descriptions 


of  toys,  and  the  water  tlist  runs  from  it  is  a 
most  excellent  scourer.  For  perfectly  clean¬ 
ing  woollens  and  such  like  articles,  ami  curing 
chilblains,  it  is  also  successfully  employed. — 
Scientifc  American. 

How  to  Mend  China. — From  an  English 
almanac  we,  a  long  time  since,  cut  a  receipt 
for  mending  china  ;  and  the  opportunity  hav¬ 
ing  occured  for  trying,  we  found  it  admirable, 
the  fracture  being  scarcely  visible  after  the  ar¬ 
ticle  was  repaired.  It  is  thus  made:  Take  a 
very  thick  solution  of  gum  arabic  in  water,  and 
stir  into  it  a  plaster  of  Paris  until  thermixture 
becomes  a  viscious  paste.  Apply  it  with  a 
brush  to  the  fractured  edges  and  stick  them 
together.  In  three  days  the  article  cannot 
again  he  broken  in  the  same  place.  The  white¬ 
ness  of  the  cement  renders  it  doubly  valued.— 
Exchange. 


Philosophy  of  Sheep- Washing. 

The  “philosophy”  of  a  thing  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  so.  One  who  understood  why  a  thing 
is  so,  will  be  likely  to  do  the  work  connected 
with  it  better  than  if  he  were  ignorant  of  its 
theory.  Now  in  regard  to  washing  sheep,  ma¬ 
ny  persons  doubtless  suppose  that  the  water 
acts  simply  to  dissolve  thedirtin  the  fleece  and 
by  its  mechanical  action  to  separate  it  from  the 
fibrin.  This  it  does,  to  be  sure,  and  this  would 
be  a  simple  reason  for  washing  the  sheep,  it  the 
water  did  nothing  else.  Rut  this  is  really  the 
smallest  part  of  what  good  sheep-washing  does. 
You  have  perhaps  noticed,  on  the  finer- 
wooled  sheep  especially,  a  yellow  exudation 
near  the  skin.  You  will  see  it  nearly  allovex 
good  sheep,  hut  most  on  the  breast  and  shoul¬ 
ders.  Ndvt  this  is  a  secretion  from  the:  glands 
afthe  skin,  arid  serves,  it  is  supposed,  an  im¬ 
portant  purpose,  in  refining  the  fibre,  and  in 
protecting  the  animal.  But  the  fact  about  it 
which  has  the  most  to  do  with  sheep-washing 
is  the  followtng:  ‘‘This  yellow  gum  called 
“Yolk,”trom  its  resefnblance  to  the  white 
of  an  egg,  is  largely  composed  ot  potash  and 
oil.  It  is  in  short,  a  sort  of  naturally  formed 
soap,  which,  when  the  sheep  is  plunged  in  the 
water,  is  dissolved,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
cleanser  of  the  whole  fleece.  It  is  as  if  fine  soft 
soap  had  been  intimately  mixed  with  the  fleece 
down  to  the  very  skin,  just  before  washing  the 
sheep.  The  owner  of  the  sheep  who  keeps 
this  fact  in  mind,  will  see  the  importance  ot 
several  things,  which  we  will  mention.  1. 
He  will  do  well  to  wet  the  sheep  and  let  them 
stand  a  little  while  before  he  washes  them  thor¬ 
oughly.  This  will  allow  the  soap  of  the  yolk 
to  act  freely.  2.  If  he  can  wash  his  sheep  in 
in  clear  soft  water,  this  will  be  better  than 
hard  water.  3.  He  will  find  it  good,  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  to  wait  till  the 
weather  and  water  are  mild,  for  the  soap  acts 
better  thus  than  if  the  water  is  very  cold.  4. 
He  will  see  the  importance  of  sheltering  the 
flock  from  long  and  severe  rains.  These  dis¬ 
solve  the  yolk  and  lower  the  quality  of  the 
wool,  besides  chilling  and  weakening  the  sheep 
themselves. —  Ohio  Farmer. 
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Sulphurized  Oil  Faint. 

At.  n  meeting  of  the  Society  of  British  Archi¬ 
tects,  J.  15.  Baines  stated  that  by  subjecting- 8 
parts  (by  weight)  of  linseed  oil  and  .1  part  sul¬ 
phur  to  a  temperature  of  278  degrees,  in  an  iron 
vessel,  he  obtained  a  species  of  paint  posses¬ 
sing  singular  preservative  properties.  Applied 
to  the  surface  of  a  building  with  a  brush  it  effec¬ 
tually  keeps  out  air  and  moisture,  prevents  de¬ 
posits  of  soot  and  dirt,  and  preserves  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  stone,  wood  or  brickwork  to  which  it 
is  applied. 

It  lias  long  been  known  that  a  portion  of 
sulphur  can  be  dissolved  in  oil,  hut  until  recent¬ 
ly  such  a  composition,  as  a  paint  or  varnish 
has  attracted  no  notice;  in  lact,  its  preserva¬ 
tive  and  impervious  qualities  when  dry  were 
unknown.  It  is  well  known  to  chemists  that 
sulphur  (the  substance  employed  to  give  body 
to  the  oil)  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  is  not 
acted  upon  by  moisture;  hence  its  quality  as 
a  preservative  for  coating  the  outside  of  struc¬ 
tures  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  capable  of 
preserving  plaster  of  Paris  figures  exposed  to 
the  air;  also  monuments  and  buildings  of  the 
brown  freestone,  which  are  liable  to  detrition 
from  the  action  of  the  weather.  It  is  stated 
that  it  improves  the  color  of  the  stone  to  which 
it  is  applied,  as  well  as  preserves  it  ;  therefore 
it  is  a  most  useful  paint,  and  deserves  to  be 
very  generally  employed. — Ex. 

Trimming  the  Osage  Orange. 

Eds.  Northwestern  Farmer: — The  direction 
lias  been  to  keep  it  trimmed  close.  By  trim¬ 
ming  the  top  we  most  assuredly  check  the 
growth  of  the  root.  I  have  experimented  some 
with  this  hedge  plant,  and  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  trimmed  until  it 
was  two  or  three  years  old,  according  to  size, 
when  it  lias  a  good  strong  root.  Tr.en  cut  it 
close  to  the  ground.  It  will  throw  up  several 
thrifty  sprouts.  Then  trim  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  about  six  inches  higher  each  time  until 
a  hedge  is  made.  On  this  mode  of  treatment, 
I  have  consulted  some  of  the  best  hedge  grow¬ 
ers  of  Illinois,  and  they  say  my  experience  is 
worth  a  great  deal  to  me.  It  is  better  to  let 
the  plant  get  a  good  growth  before  it  is  trim¬ 
med  at  all. 

This  principle  will  hold  good  with  the  grass 
meadow.  Feed  early  and  late,  and  mow  and 
keep  your  meadows  well  skinned,  and  you 
will  have  small  grassroots,  and  crops  of  hay  to 
correspond.  Suel  Foster. 

Muscatine,  Io. 

Medium-Sized  Horses.— These  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  better  for  common  use  than  very  large 
ones.  They  aie  more  supple  and  active  ;  they 
require  less  food  ;  they  are  adapted  to  a  greater 
variety  of  work ;  and  for  these  reasons  they  are 
more  readily  bought  and  sold.  To  secure  good 
medium-sized  horses,  take  a  good,  compact 
mare,  which  weighs  from  1,200  to  1,400  lbs., 
and  breed  to  a  horse  weighing  from  1,000  to 
1,200  lbs.  The  mare  should  he  larger  than 
the  horse,  both  should  be  vigorous,  well  knit, 
fine-shaped  animals. — Southern  Planter. 


Cure  for  Cancers. 


Our  attention  lias  recently  been  called  to  a 
cure  for  cancers,  which  is  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance,  that  we  wish  to  make  it  known  as  wide¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Some  eight  months  ago,  Mr.  T. 
B.  Mason — who  keeps  a  music-store  on  Wis¬ 
consin  street,  and  is  a  brother  of  the  well-known 
Lowell  Mason — ascertained  that  he  had  a  can¬ 
cer  ori  his  face,  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  was 
cut  out  by  Dr.  Wolcott,  and  the  wound  par¬ 
tially  healed.  Subsequentlyit  grew  again  ;  and 
while  in  Cincinnati  on  business,  it  attained  the 
size  of  a  hickory  nut.  He  has  remained  there 
since  Christmas  under  treatment, and  has  come 
back  perfectly  cured.  The  process  is  this: 

A  piece  of  sticking-plaster  was  put  over  the 
cancer,  witli  a  circular  piece  cutout  of  the  cen¬ 
tre,  a  little  larger  than  the  cancer,  so  that  the 
cancer  and  a  small  circular  rim  of  healthy  skin 
next  to  it  were  exposed.  Then  a  plaster,  made- 
of  chloride  ofzinc,  blood-root,  and  wheat  flour, 
was  spread  on  a  piece  of  muslin  of  the  size  of 
this  circular  opening,  and  applied  to  the  cancer 
for  twenty-four  hours.  On  removing  it,  the- 
cancer  will  be  found  to  be  burnt  into,  and  ap¬ 
pear  of  the  color  and  hardness  of  an  old  shoe 
sole,  and  the  circular  rim  outside  of  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  white  and  parboiled,  as  if  scalded  by  hot 
steam.  The  wound  is  now  dressed,  and  the 
outside  rim  soon  suppurates,  and  the  cancer 
conies  out  a  hard  lump,  and  the  place  heals  up- 
The  plaster  kills  the  cancer,  so  that  it  sloughs 
out  like  dead  flesh,  and  never  grows  again. — 
This  remedy  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Fell,  of 
London,  and  has  been  used  by  him  lor  six  or 
eight  years  with  unfailing  success,  and  not  a 
case  has  been  known  of  the  reappearance  of 
the  cancer  where  this  remedy  has  been  applied. 
It  has  the  sanction  of  the  most  eminent  phy¬ 
sicians  and  surgeons  of  London;  but  has  noS 
till  recently  been  used  in  this  country,  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  (acuity,  with  their  proverbial  propo¬ 
sition  to  innovations,  look  upon  it  with  distrust. 
We  saw  Mr.  Mason  at  church  yesterday,  and' 
have  since  conversed  with  him,  and  took  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  the  cicatrized  wound  ;  and  we 
can  only  say,  that  if  the  cure  is  permanent  — 
and,  from  the  evidence  of  six  or  eight  years’ 
experience  in  other  cases,  we  have  no  doubt  it 
is — the  remedy  ought  to  be  universally  known.. 
We  have  referred  to  this  case  because  Mr.  Ma- 
son  is  well  known  here  and  in  the  East.  The 
experiment  excited  much  interest  in  Cincinna¬ 
ti,  and  we  call  the  attention  of  the  faculty  in> 
this  State  to  the  remedy.  If  it  is  what  is  claim¬ 
ed  for  it,  this  terrible  disease  will  be  shorn  of" 
most  of  its  terrors.  The  application  is  painful, 
hut  the  pain  is  of  comparatively  brief  duration, 
which  anyone  so  afflicted  would  cheerfully  en¬ 
dure. — Milwaukee  Free  Democrat. 

- -ga— - 

Wrter-Psoof  Stuff  for  Shoes.- — 1  pint  of 
linseed  oil,  2  ounces  beeswax,  2  ounces  burgun¬ 
dy  pitch,  1  ounce  spirits  turpentine.  Melt  the 
pitch  and  wax  in  the  oil,  over  a  slow  fire,  fox- 
half  a  day.  Put  in  the  turpentine  while  the 
mixture  is  warm,  and  put  away  for  use.  Rub 
in  the  leather,  but  do  not  heat  it  in,  as  this  de¬ 
stroys  the  elaeity  of  the  leather. — Ex. 
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A  Shorthorn  Heifer. 


We  introduce  this  cut  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  them  one 
of  the  most  perfect  models  of  a  yearling  sho  rt¬ 
horn,  which  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observa¬ 
tion.  We  hope  our  readers  will  examine  this 
cut  critically,  and  as  a  study  ;  and  compare 
the  figure  with  the  best  living  specimens  of 
living  cattle  before  them,  and  see  how  near 
they  approach  to  it  in  their  American  short¬ 
horns.  Bulls  from  this  family  should  there¬ 
fore  be  sought'for  with  great  avidity. 


The  cutis  a  faithful  portrait  of  Princess  3d, 
imported  by  Mr.  A.  Stevens.  She  is  of  the 
celebrated  Princess  tribe  of  cattle,  bred  by  Mr. 
John  Stevenson,  of  Durham,  England.  This 
tribe  is  highly  celebrated,  not  only  for  fine 
points,  but  high  quality,  quick  growth,  and 
great  dairy  properties.  Their  hair  is  very  soft 
and  furry,  and  nothing  can  excel  their  hand- 
ling. 

A  few  only  of  these  choice  animals  have  been 
imported,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of 
Col.  Sheerwood,  Dr.  Stevens,  and  L.  F.  Al¬ 
len. — The  Plow, 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE  DURHAM  SHORTHORNS 


Under  the  above  head  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
vve  find  an  article  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract.  With  Durham  pastures  to  support  them,  the 
Durham  bleed  of  cattle  will^be  found  very  superior  in 
some  respects,  but  in  our  country  with  sedge  fields 
and  rag-weeds  to  graze  on,  a  smaller  breed,  such  as 
Devons,  Ayrshires,  8?c.,  will  suit  us  muchbetter.  Un¬ 
til  we  get  into  the  practice  of  raising  grass  we  most 
need  such  stock  as  one  of  our  neighbors  has — that 
will  keep  in  pretty  fair  order  through  the  winter  on  dry 
sedge  and  by  “sucking  one  another.”  Our  neighbor 
says  he  would  not  swap  them  for  any  breed  in  the 
country. 

Assuming,  then,  that  Durham  shorthorns 
are  an  indigenous  race,  established  time  out  of 
mind  in  the  localities  mentioned,  of  which  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  will  be  adduced,  we  have  in  the 
old-fashioned  animal  really  a  pure-bred  animal. 
And  if,  as  often  occurs  at  sales  of  professed  im¬ 
proved  shorthorns,  the  pedigrees  do  not  go 
back  more  than  four  or  five  descents,  a  pur¬ 
chaser  may  feel  safe  as  far  as  purity  goes.  I 
by  no  means,  however,  recommend  such  pedi¬ 
grees  to  persons  beginning  breeding  in  earnest, 
bat  that,  like  the  Codings,  they  should  get 
“  the  very  best  they  can  come  at.’’  And  with 
a  little  diligence  they  may  obtain  stock  descend¬ 
ed  in  a  right  line  through  females  from  the  best 
animals  the  Codings  possessed,  as  well  as  oth¬ 
ers  descended  in  the  same  way  from  the  stocks 
of  those  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  even  their 
predecessors,  namely,  the  Milbanks,  Hutchin- 
sons  and  others. 

With  a  view  to  aiding  them  in  their  search 
I  shall  mention  several  extant  descendants  in 
a  right  line  through  females  of  some  of  the  Col- 
Jings’  best  known  cows,  and  also  descendants 
of  the  same  description  from  the  stocks  of  the 
other  parties  we  have  alluded  to.  1  take,  in 
the  first  piace,  the  descendants  of  those  of  the 
Codings’  cows,  whose  pedigrees  go  even  be¬ 
yond  Hubback,  namely — 1,  Favorite;  2,  Prin¬ 
cess;  3,  Duchess;  and  4,  Fortune.  And,  first, 
with  regard  to  the  descendants  of  Favorite  or 
Lady  Maynard,  who  may  indisputably  be  ta¬ 
ken  as  “No.  I  ”  when  treating  of  shorthorn  ped¬ 
igrees.  Favorite  had  of  daughters,  Young 
Strawberry,  Miss  Lax,  and  Phoenix.  Young 
Strawberry  was  by  Fo!  jambe,  the  dam  of  “Lord 
Bolingbroke,”  who  was  sire,  by  the  O’Calla¬ 
ghan  Galloway,  of  the  bull  “Son  of  Boling¬ 
broke,”  who  by  “Old  Johanna”  was  the  sire 
of  “  Grandson  of  Bolingbroke,”  wherein  we 
see  the  origin  of  the  Galloway  cross  or  “  alloy,” 
hereafter  to  be  discussed.  Phoenix  having  had 
by  Bolingbroke  the  celebrated  bull  Favorite, 
had  also  by  ‘‘Grandson  of  Bolingbroke  ”  the 
cow  Lady,  from  whom  chiefly  are  descended 
the  branch  of  shorthorns  having  ‘‘the  alloy.” 
Phoenix  also  had,  by  her  own  son  Favorite, 
Young  Phoenix,  who  by  the  same  Favorite  had 
the  renowned  ‘‘  Comet,”  the  first,  and  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  the  only  bull  sold  for  one  thousand 
guineas.  Of  these  two  daughters  of  Favorite, 
viz.,  Young  Strawberry  and  Phoenix,  I  am  not 
aware  of  there  being  uny  right  line  descendant 


through  females;  and  so  proceed  therefore  to 
her  other  daughter  Miss  Lax,  who  was,  as  well 
as  Young  Strawberry,  by  Dalton  Duke.  From 
her  descended,  through  females,  No.  4  at  the 
Chilton  sale,  and  through  her  many  other  an¬ 
imals  at  the  same  sale,  several  of  which  went 
to  Ireland.  Lord  Spencer,  then  Lord  Althrop, 
bought  Nos.  13  and  55,  esteemed  amongst  the 
best.  They  were  both  daughters,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  No.  4. — No-  13  being  by  St.  Albans  of 
the  “  Princess  ”  family,  and  No.  55  by  Monarch 
of  the  “Favorite”  family. 

During  Lord  Spencer’s  life,  female  descend¬ 
ants  of  these  cows  were  rarely  if  ever  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  But  by  the  three  sales  of  these  stock 
at  Wiseton  they  were  dispersed.  The  No.  13 
line,  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer,  seemed  at  one 
time  to  have  concentrated  in  Roguery  by  Mer¬ 
cury  who  was  a  grand-daughter  ofNd.  13. — 
She,  however,  was  very  prolific,  and  had  of 
cows,  Zeal,  Zinc,  andZone,  and  of  bulls,  Zadig, 
Zenith,  and  Zoroaster.  Zeal,  a  very  fine  cow, 
bought  at  the  first  Wiseton  sale  by  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  ofLenton,  had  many  descendants,  both 
while  belonging  to  that  gentleman,  and  pre¬ 
viously  when  belongingto  Lord  Spencer — Pro¬ 
phetess,  Prudence,  Wiseton,  Lady,  &c.  The 
same,  as  to: descendants,  was  the  case  with  Zinc, 
who  had  Teturia,  Metal,  &c.  It  appears  that 
it  is  through  Zeal  and  Zinc  that  they  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  No.  13  to  be  offered  at  the  sale 
you  allude  to. 

No.  55  had  also  many  descendants  who  were 
brought  into'  the  market  at  the  Wiseton  sales. 
Of  these,  Enigma  was  purchased  by  Mr.  To- 
pham,  and  Florentia  by  Lord  Ducie.  From 
Enigma  and  Florentia  there  appears  to  be,  at 
the  same  sale,  descendants  of  No.  55. 

I  shall  next  proceed  to  mention  the  right 
line  descendants  through  females  of  the  cow 
Princess.  Yours,  &c.,  Dunelmensis. 

Durham,  April  6. 


Snake  Bites — Remedy. — Eds.  Northwestern 
Farmer:— If  the  large  yellow  rattlesnakes  are 
as  numerous  in  other  parts  of  the  West  as  they 
are  here,  and  as  poisonous,  I  think  every  farm¬ 
er  ought  to  know  a  certain  cure  for  their  bite, 
for  unless  something  can  be  done  i m mediate¬ 
ly,  their  bite  is  sure  death.  As  soon  as  you 
find  an  ox  or  horse  has  been  bitten  by  one  of 
these  snakes,  pour  down  two  quarts  of  whis¬ 
key,  and  rub  spirits  of  turpentine  on  the  wound. 
If  the  whiskey  has  no  effect  on  the  beast,  give 
another  quart.  The  same  remedy  will  cure 
the  bite  on  a  person.  Give  one  pint  of  whis¬ 
key ;  if  that  has  no  effect,  give  another  pint, 
and  use  spirits  of  turpentine  same  as  in  case  of 
animals.  P.  Brackett. 

Blue  Earth  Co.,  M.  T. 

Gunpowder  for  Mares  and  Cows. — Eds. 
Northwestern  Farmer I  have  just  learned  that 
a  teaspoon  of  gunpowder  is  an  effectual  reme¬ 
dy  for  a  cow  or  mare  which  has  accomplished 
parturition  and  does  not  discharge  the  placents. 

Harlem,  Ill.  W.  A.  Wilson. 

Those  who  speak  without  reflection  otfen 
remember  their  words  with  sorrow. 
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®i)c  Sat  met  atib  planter. 


PENDLETON,  S.  C. 

Vol.  IX,  No.  8,  :  :  :  :  :  August,  1858. 

“  Tlxe  Position  and  Prospects  of  Cotton.” 

'We  would  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  our  plant¬ 
ing  friends  to  a  very  clear  and  forcible  article  from  the 
Liverpool  Post,  of  May  14th,  on  the  above  subject. 
As  it  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  wafer,  and  from 
those  whose  interest  it  certainly  is,  to  be  fully  posted 
Mp  in  every  thing  connected  with  commerce,  it  may 
be  relied  on.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  loo,  that  it 
comes  after  the  cotton  crop  has  been  pitched,  and  af¬ 
ter  all  the  disasters  from  late  frosts  and  overflows,  be¬ 
come  apparent. 

Our  Yankee  cousins,  and  our  cousins  over  the  wa¬ 
ter,  have  a  very  happy  knack  of  getting  up  statistics 
just  before  “the  crop  is  pitched,”  to  prove  cotton  will 
bring  a  fair  price  next  Fall,  and  then  when  Fall  comes 
round,  they  can  prove  by  figures,  that  there  is  a  large 
surplus  on  hand,  and  that  the  coming  crop  will  exceed 
anything  ever  known  before.  So  it  is,  the  planter  is 
hedged  in  by  the  knowing  ones,  the  speculators,  bro¬ 
kers  and  bankers,  all  planning  and  scheming  to  feather 
their  nests  with  iiis  pickings.  Railroads,  telegraphs 
and  steamers,  although  aiding  the  planter  vastly  in 
transportation,  have  strangely  combined  against  Ins  in¬ 
terest.  In  fact,  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  been 
centralized  in  a  few  places.  The  money  power  of 
New  York,  Liverpool  and  London,  pretty  much  con¬ 
trols  the  world.  Telegraphic  despatches  fly  from 
point  to  point,  and  you  have  large  or  small  crops,  high 
■or  low  prices,  as  it  becomes  the  interest  of  speculators. 
But  for  this  legerdemain  and  bank  swindling,  cotton 
would  have  never  been  under  10  to  12  ceuts  during 
the  past  season.  The  present  system  of  banking  is  a 
curse  and  a  fraud.  If  the  people  belong  to  the  banks, 
it  would  be  the  better  policy  to  acknowledge  it  at  once, 
make  friends  on  the  best  terms  we  can,  and  strike  a 
compromise.  If  the  banks  belong  to  the  people,  and 
can  be  controled  by  the  law-making  power,  they  should 
be  brought  to  their  senses,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
When  such  declarations  as  those  contained  in  the 
“  Position  and  prospects  of  cotton,”  come  from  Liv¬ 
erpool,  and  every  steamer  almost  speaks  of  firmness 
or  arise  in  cotton,  and  cotton  still  stands  at  the  same 
notch  “  with  a  declining  tendency  ”  (as  the  newspapers 
say)  here — there  must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 
A  ca/eful  perusal  of  the  article  cannot  fail  to  convince 


any  thinking  man  of  two  things — that  our  cousins 
o'er  the  water  keep  a  very  minute  run  of  our  crops — 
the  disasters  of  flood,  field,  frost  and  insects,  and  the 
arrant  stupidity  of  running  to  the  nearest  newspaper 
with  every  first  form,  bloom  and  boll,  which  by  the 
time  it  gets  through  Yankee  papers,  and  the  English 
will  foot  up  a  crop  of  3,700,090  at  least. 

- -<^3Ga— - 

The  Harmon  Proposition,  with  an  Appendix. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  a  communication  from 
friend  Harmon,  in  which  he  defines  his  position  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  former  proposition.  We  trust  our  read¬ 
ers  will  now  understand  and  be  prepared  to  act  ac¬ 
cordingly — that  it  is  not  expoeted  that  writers  of  es„ 
says  alone  shall  contribute  to  the  fund,  but  every  one 
who  feels  disposed,  may  do  so.  So  we  understand 
Col.  Gage,  as  stated  in  our  June  number,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  become  a  contributor  ourself.  A  friend  to  the 
cause,  and  one  who  will  be  a  contributor,  writes  as 
follows : 

“  As  to  those  premiums  for  essays,  I  have 
not  much  faith  in  their  doing  good,  although  I 
back  them  on  the  principle  that  every  breach 
made  in  the  wall  of  ignorance  which  surrounds 
our  profession,  is  something  gained.  But  we 
must  have  readers  before  we  can  do  much  ii 
the  way  of  diffusing  information.  So  long  as 
South  Carolina  cannot  rally  more  than  2,000 
subscribers”  (She  does  not  rally  near  that,  for 
we  have  at  least  600  in  other  Slates. — Ed.) 
“  to  a  dollar  paper,  devoted  to  agricuture,  out  of 
a  population  of  30,000  farmers,  it  will  be  hope¬ 
less  to  expect  any  great  improvement  from 
reading  essays.  Every  movement  toward  in¬ 
creasing. the  circulation  of  your  paper,  and  pla¬ 
cing  it  above  a  begging  platform,  will  be  in  the 
right  direction,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
we  have  any  right  to  hope  for  a  genuine  reforma¬ 
tion.’’ 

Well,  our  fiiend  Harmon,  although  living  far  out  of 
our  State,  has,  as  will  he  seen  in  the  appended  article 
to  the  one  above  referred  to,  headed,  “The  Farmer 
and  Planter  must  live,”  has  made  a  movement  in  “  the 
right  direction,”  and  it  is  before  our  readers.  We  re¬ 
gret  it  came  t-o  hand  too  late  for  our  July  number,  in 
which  our  friend  desired  it  published.  But  there  is 
ample  time,  if  anything  can  he  done,  to  do  it,  between 
the  first  of  August  and  the  first  of  December,  when 
the  last  number  of  volume  nine  will  be  sent  out,  and 
in  which  we  shall  state  whether  the  paper  will  he  con¬ 
tinued,  or  follow  in  the  wake  of  its  predecessors. 

Acknowledgments,. 

Col.  J.  L.  Orr  our  esteemed  friend,  will  axcept 
many  thanks  forsundry  public  documents. 

Gen'l.  M.  L.  Bonham,  will  accept  our  congratula¬ 
tions.  General,  on  reading  your  excellent  speech  on 
the  Kansas  Conference  Committee  Bill,  we  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote  at  the  bottom,  the  following  endorsement : 
“  Them's  our  sentiments." 
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We  are  under  many  obligations  to  our  kind  and  lib¬ 
eral  hearted  friend  uud  neighbor,  Col  A.  P.  Calhoun* 
for  his  frequent  favors.  Not  a  great  while  since,  he 
presented  us  with  a  fine  Devon  Bull  Calf,  now  a  beau¬ 
tiful  animal;  and  now  again  we  with  pleasure  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  present  of  a  fine  Boar  Pig  of  the  McCoy 
and  Grazier  breeds,  from  Col.  Summer’s  and  Mr. 
‘XiATTA’astock,  vve  believe.  A  cross  of  this  boar  on 
one-half  blood  Suffolk  sows,  will  give  a  hog  as  large 
as  is  desirable  with  us. 

Robert  W.  Scott,  near  Frankfort,  Jiy,,  will  ac¬ 
cept  our  thanks  for  a  pamphlet  of  some  34  pages  of 
"  Pedigrees,  Descriptions  and  Testimonials  of  Fine 
Cattle,  SLeep  and  Hogs,”  bred  and  for  sale  by  him. 
Frotn  an  examination  of  the  cuts  and  pedigrees  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  Shorthorns,  we  conclude  his  stock  is  not 
inferior  to  any  in  the  States.  And  so  of  his  “  Improved 
Kentucky  Sheep,”  judging  from  the  engravings  and 
a  number  of  letters  from  prominent  gentlemen  who 
have  purchased — they  must  be  a  greatly  improved  and 
yery  superior  breed  Mr.  Scott  has  also  different 
aud  superior  breeds  of  hogs — prefers  a  cross  between 
the  Woburn  and  Irish,  as  a  most  valuable  hog  in  all 
respects. 

Large  Onions. — Our  good  neighbor,  Mrs.  North, 
has  sent  us  a  basket  of  the  largest  onions  we  have  seen 
:in  many  a  day — the  largest,  without  the  top,  and  well 
dried,  weighing  half  a  pound.  We  thought  we  had 
fine  onions,  but  our  neighbor  *•  cups”  us. 

- — — - 

Enquiries  and  Answers. 

C  P.  W.,  Richardsonville. — Your  account  is  for 
2  volumes,  (8  and  9)  $2. 

Our  subscribers  desiring  to  know  what  their  ac- 
icountsare,  must,  unless  they  enquire  through  the.  PM., 
.enclose  a  postage  stamp  for  an  answer-  This  we  have 
requested  oftentimes  before — we  cannot  afford  to  write 
ailetteraud  pay  postage  too  on  a  man’s  own  business. 


Our  Advertisements. 


Land  in  Pickens.— Persons  wishing  to  invest  in 
Pickens  laud,  will  do  well  to  see  Mr.  J.  O.  Lewis’ 
.large  tract  which  he  advertises  in  this  and  future  num¬ 
bers.  We.  have  never  been  on  Mr.  Lewis’  land,  but 
from  information  derived  from  others,  we  have  no 
.doubt  it  is  well  adapted  to  farming,  grazing,  and  stock 
raising.  It  will  not  be  contended  by  any  acquainted 
with  the  upper  parts  of  Pickens  District,  w.e  presume* 
tljat  the  grasses  cannot  be  profitably  grown.  Indeed 
from  the  .native  grasses  of  the  mountains  we  get  our 
best  b.aefi  which  Mr.  Caminade  offers  to  supply  the 
beef-eaters  of  Pendleton  and  vicinity  with,  through 
the  summer.  John  wifi  have  good  beef.  We  tell  you 
this,  that  you  may  know  where  to  apply  for  it.  See 
his  advertisement.  * 

The  Patent  Self-Sharpening  Plow. — See,  also,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Williamson’s  advertisement  of  the  above  plow. 
On  seeing  this  plow’s  performance,  we  were  so  much 
pleased  with  its  simplicity  and  efficiency,  that  we,  with 
.many  of  our  farming  neighbors,  at  once  bought  the 


right  to  make  and  use  it  on  our  respective  farms.  We 
intend  having  a  dozen  put  up  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
suitable  timber.  Any  man  that  can  make  a  common 
plow-stock,  can  stock  this,  and  any  Smith  that  can 
make  a  common  shovel-plow,  or  bull-tongue,  can 
make  the  foot,  which  is  iron,  and  the  mole. 

Carriages  Buggies,  S;c. — All  the  world  is  on  wheels, 
and  hence  we  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Sit- 
ton’s  advertisement ;  and  if  you  have  any  doubts  of 
what  he  says,  call  and  see  fbr  yourself,  and  if  you  use 
anything  in  his  line,  you  can  supply  yourself  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms. 

And  now  for  our  own  Advertisement. — We  charge 
as  low  down  for  advertisements  as  any  publisher  in 
the  State.  We.  therefore,  ask  for  at  least  a  part  of 
your  patronage — unless  you  think  as  some  seem  to, 
that  an  advertisement  in  an  agricultural  paper  is  never 
seen  or  read.  Either  so,  or  they  do  not  desire  the 
readers  of  such  papers  to  see  their  notices,  or  to  trade 
with  them,  although  at  least  as  liberal  and  punctual  as 
any  other  class  of  the  community. 


Our  Exchanges. 


DeBqwe's  Review. — Since  our  last  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  July  number  of  this  exeellent  Southern 
work.  It  is  strange  that  it  is  not  more  taken  and  read 
than  it  is  in  the  South,  instead  the  Northern  trash' 
which  is  being  so  much  puffed  by  Southern  papers, 
and  patronized  by  Southern  readers; 

The  Bee  Dee  Herald. — We  thank  the  Editors 
for  a  copy  of  the  large,  well  filled,  and,  judging  from 
the  number  before  us,  well  conducted  paper,  which 
wa  with  pleasure  place  on  our  list  of  exchanges.  The 
Herald  is  published  weekly  at  Cheravv,  S.  C.,  at  two 
dollars  per  annum.  Agnew  &  Gillespie,  Editors; 
S.  J.  Gillespie.  Proprietor. 

Cholic  in  Horses. 

A  correspondent  in  Alabama,  writes  us :  “  One 
pintof  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water,  will  cure  ahorse 
of  cholic.  I  have  tried  it  twenty  years  without  a  fail¬ 
ure.” 


We  find  in  an  exchange,  the  following  remedy  of 
a  disease  among  cattle  in  Florida.  A  similar  disease 
prevails  to  some  extect  in  our  District — supposed  to 
be  occasioned  by  eating  rusted  oats.  Some  have  died 
of  the  disease  : 

The  Cattle  Disease. — The  disease,  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  lampus,  which  has  destroyed  the  deer, 
and  large  numbers  of  cattle  in  portions  of  East 
Florida,  the  present  season,  is  now  known  to 
prevail  to  considerable  extent  in  Lowndes  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  counties.  Mr.  Red- 
din  Wooten,  a  practical  farmer  of  this  county, 
sends  us  the  following  prescription,  which  ho 
has  used  successfully,  and  considers  infallible: 

“Copperas  and  water,  a  strong  decoction, 
half  a  gallon ;  to  which  add  half  a  pint  of  spir¬ 
its  of  turpentine;  used  as  a  mouth-wash  once 
a  day  for  two  days,  and  drench  with  one  pint 
of  salt  and  water.” — Troupville  Watchman . 
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For  the  Fanner  and  Planter. 

Domestic  Animals— Diseases— Beef— Pork, 
&c.,  &c.— Improvement  of  I;and— Manu¬ 
ring— Grass  Culture,  «kc. 

Mr.  Editor: — A  premium  has  been  offered 
at  the  last  two  -Exhibitions  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  best  paper  on 
the  “  Diseases  of  our  Domestic  Ani  dials. ”  Pa¬ 
rsers  have  been  submitted  on  the  subject  at  both 
Exhibitions,  but  the  committee  did  not  think 
they  possessed  original  merit  enough  to  receive 
a  premium.  We  regret  very  much  to  see  so 
little  interest  taken  in  this  subject.  To  a  farm¬ 
ing  community  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance,  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  country  be¬ 
comes  intersected  by  Railroads,  will  its  impor¬ 
tance  become  manifest. 

Every  new  Railroad  increases  the  demand 
for  fresh  meat.  By  every  Railroad  you  bring 
the  city  in  closer  proximity  with  the  country, 
and  the  wants  of  the  town  create  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  the  productions  of  the 
country.  The  eggs,  butter,  lard,  poultry,  mut¬ 
ton,  pig's,  veal,  and  beef  will  be  in  constant  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  them  will 
•draw  them  to  the  town  market.  We  must  look 
to  a  time  not  far  distant,  when  more  of  these 
necessaries  mustbe  produced  to  supply  this  new 
demand  springing  up.  We  now  really  do  not 
produce  enough  for  country  consumption.  The 
high  prices  paid  for  poor  cattle,  and  the  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  they  have  been  consumed  for  a 
few  years  past,  prove  that  the  business  begins 
to  pay  handsomely.  The  demand  has  been  so 
great  in  our  section,  that  a  good  many  cattle 
have  been  driven  to  market  without  the  consent 
<sf  the  owners,  and  the  breeders  of  fancy  stock, 
•Suffolk,  &e.,  are  beginning  to  think  seriously 
*sf  going  back  to  the  old  razor  back  and  pos¬ 
sum-nosed  hog  for  security.  There  is  too  great 
a  demand  for  fat  hogs  for  the  supply.  We  have 
speut  the  last  13  years  of  our  life  upon  a  poor 
plantation,  trying  to  make  a  support,  and  at 
the  same  time  reclaim  more  land  than  we  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  is  a  very  uphill  business.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  for  a  man  to  pursue  a  policy 
different  from  those  about  him,  long.  He  will 
give  way  little  by  little,  until  all  his  good  reso¬ 
lutions  will  be  nothing  but  resolutions — resolu¬ 
tions,  without  fruits;  and  he  will  find  himself 
cutting  down  his  woods,  neglecting  his  ma¬ 
nure  heaps,  and  his  stock  and  his  eye  fixed  on 
nothing  but  cotton.  Butapartfrom  this.  Re¬ 
claiming  land  is  no  child’s  play.  You  must 
^ilovv  deep;  that  requires  time,  patience  and 
good  teams,  as  well  as  good  plows  and  plow¬ 
men.  You  must  apply  manure  with  a  liberal 
hand;  and  that  requires  pains,  labor,  system 
and  nerve.  With  the  facilities  one  may  pos¬ 
sess  upon  ordinary  plantations,  “making  ma¬ 
nure  ”  is  a  slow  and  tedious  operation — 20  loads 
to  the  hand  being  above  the  average.  Say  you 
work  10  hands — 200  loads;  this  will  manure 
tolerably  well  20  acres  for  cotton.  The  10 
hands  can  cultivate,  say  lOacrescorn  and  5acres 
cotton — 150,  which  will  leave  30  acres  cotton 
not  manured.  Suppose  he  makes  30,000  lbs. 
cotton  ;  it  will  give  him  600  bushels  seed.  Af¬ 
ter  taking  out  his  seed,  he  will  have  450  bush¬ 
els  for  feeding  and  manure.  It  takes  from  25 


|  to  30  bushels  per  aero  for  wheat,  and  about  20 
for  corn  in  the  hill.  So  his  cotton  seed  will 
|  manure  for  him  10  acres  wheat  and  10  acres 
of  corn.  He  lias  then  40  acres  manured  out 
!  of  150  planted.  This  looks  like  a  slow  busi¬ 
ness,  hut  it  is  about  ns  good  as  most  persons 
can  do  on  ordinary  plantations.  We  have  heard 
10  hand  planters  talk  about  hauling  out  their 
1500  wagon  loads  of  manure — their  wagon 
loads  must  have  been  near  about  the  size  of  a 
wheelbarrow,  or  their  imaginations  as  gloomy 
as  Gulliver’s.  To  haul  out  1000  wagon  loads  of 
manure  would  he  almost  labor  enough  to  make 
a  croj).  We  cannot  make  manure  profitably 
without  stock — we  cannot  raise  stock  without 
we  do  it  systematically,  and  vve  cannot  do  it 
systematically  or  economically  out  of  a  corn 
crib.  We  must  grow  more  grass — we  must 
find  out  some  means  by  which  we  can  keep  a 
cow,  sheep,  horse  or  hog  more  economically 
than  by  corn,  the  dearest  crop  and  the  greatest 
exhauster  of  all  our  crops. 

But  this  is  not  all;  we  must  learn  something 
about  the  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals. — 
At  present,  we  know  nothing  comparatively, 
and  it  is  folly  to  introduce  improved  breeds  of 
animals,  merely  to  see  them  die. 

A  neighbor  of  ours,  in  a  most  commendable 
spirit,  purchased  in  Tennessee  last  winter,  a 
herd  of  well-bred  milk  cattle,  consisting  of 
cows,  calves,  yearlings,  bulls,  &c.  He  had  sev¬ 
eral  well  set  lots  of  clover  and  extensive  pas¬ 
turage,  and  was  determined  to  improve  his  sys¬ 
tem.  During  the  spring  one  of  his  finest  cows 
become  sick — one  prescribed  one  remedy,  one 
another,  and  so  on — hut  the  cow  died;  then 
another  and  another  through  the  herd,  until 
nearly  all  are  dead. 

We  have  lost  hogs  enough  during  the  lust 
two  years  to  make  our  annual  allowance,  anti 
know  nothing  about  the  disease.  Nearly  all  of 
them  died  fat,  and  in  several  instances  vve  have 
seen  them  trotting  about  the  lot,  and  found 
them  dead  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Upon  dis¬ 
section,  both  of  cows,  calves  and  hogs,  vve  have 
been  able  to  discover  no  evidence  of  disease.— - 
Cases  of  this  kind  have  been  not  unusual  among 
many  planters  of  our  acquaintance.  The  books 
upon  t lie  subject  are  not  reliable.  We  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  the  diseases  of  our  animals  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  climate,  and  require  a  peculiar 
treatment.  The  recipes  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  are  for  the  most  part  the  veriest  hum¬ 
bugs  in  the  world. 

The  amount  of  money  now  invested  in  the 
introduction  of  improved  breeds,  makes  it 
worth  studying  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
If  all  improved  breeds  are  subject  to  diseases 
until  they  become  acclimated,  it  is  vv  orth  while 
to  inquire  into  the  matter  of  the  disease,  the 
remedy  or  the  preventives.  It  will  be  too  late  to 
lock  the  stable  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen, 
and  every  man  interested  should  keep  a  careful 
eye  to  the  matter,  and  learn  somethi  ng  if  possible. 

We  trust  the  Executive  Committee  at  the 
next  arrangement  of  premiums  will  offer,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  premium  for  diseases  of  domestic 
animals,  offer  a  premium  for  each  class.  But  I 
am  boring  you  with  too  long  a  yarn.  Mr.  Edit¬ 
or.  O.  P.  Q. 
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F or  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Back  Volumes— —Book  Farming— -The  Grass¬ 
es— Cattle,  &e.— Engravings. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  a  in  a  young  farmer  and 
planter,  and  have  been  taking  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  hut  a  few  year?.  Can  you  furnish  me 
the  back  volumes  from  the  commencement  up 
to  tlie  5th  volume?  ( a )  I  am  so  much  pleased 
with  the  work,  that  I  should  like  to  have  all  the 
volumes  from  the  beginning,  not  only  for  pres¬ 
ent  information,  hut  for  future  reference.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  book  farming — it  is  the  very  thing 
I  desire  to  understand.  Give  me  the  theory, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  apply  the  practice.  Be¬ 
cause  my  father  carried  his  pumpkins  in  one 
end  of  the  bag,  is  no  reason  that  I  should  fol¬ 
low  his  example.  This  is  an  age  of  improve¬ 
ment.  I  have  more  lights  before  me  than  he 
had  at  any  age.  Such  lights  I  am  not  disposed 
to  reject  and  grope  in  the  dark  of  old  fogyism. 
I  desire  not  only  to  understand  the  theory,  but 
the  practical  operations  of  the  farm,  the  mode 
of  improving  and  preserving  my  land,  so  that 
after  having  had  the  use  of  it  my  allotted  time 
on  earth,  I  may  leave  it  to  my  children — not  as 
our  fathers  have  left  much  to  us  in  sedge  and 
gulleys,  (b)  and  to  insure  this  object,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  that  we  should  farm  more  and 
plant  less,  especially  in  all  our  up-country.  And 
the  excellent  Essay  on  grasses  that  you  have 
recently  published,  which  I  consider  worth  to 
me  more  than  all  1  have  paid  for  the  Farmer 
and  Planter, greatly  strengthens  me  in  thisbelief. 
If  we  can  grow  the  grasses  successfully,  we 
can  raise  stock  profitably,  and  if  we  can  raise 
stock,  we  can  make  manure,  and  with  this  ma¬ 
nure  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  we  can  not 
only  retain  our  land,  but  gradually  progress  in 
its  improvement. 

Let  us,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  because  old  fogys  say  we  can’t  raise 
the  grasses  in  the  South,  let  us  not  believe  it 
till  we  have  made  the  trial  and  failed  to  do  it. 
I  believe  it  may  he  done,  and  intend  showing 
my  faith  by  my  works,  (c)  But  my  stock  is  of 
the  common  scrub  breed  of  our  country,  or 
hut  little  above  that;  and  with  the  culture  of 
the  grasses  I  also  desire  to  improve  my  stock. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  principle  object  I  bad 
in  view  when  I  commenced  penning  my — as  it 
turns  out — rambling  communication,  which 
was,  Mr.  Editor,  to  enquire  whether  or  not 
you  have  on  hand  any  cuts  by  which  you  can 
give  us  representations  of  the  different  breeds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  &c.  (d)  When  I  read 
of  an  animal,  I  like  to  have  a  correct  represen- 


|  talion  of  it  before  me — and  so  of  a  machine  or 
agricultural  implement  of  any  kind.  Most  per¬ 
sons  are  fond  of  pictures,  as  I  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  I  am.  Can’t  you  give  us  some,  especial¬ 
ly  cf  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  with  a  short 
and  comparative  description  of  the  same,  and 
oblige  many  of  your  readers,  no  doubt,  but  es¬ 
pecially  a  young  Book  Farmer. 

Answers  to  the  ahove.—  (a)  We  cannot  furn¬ 
ish  all  the  back  volumes  complete  ;  perhaps  we  may 
the  1st  and  2nd.  hut  the  others,  np  to  the  volume  you 
commenced  with,  are  all  deficient  of  some  one.  two, 
or  three  numbers  each.  The  broken  volumes  are 
worth  binding  and  preserving,  however,  and  sash  we 
will  furnish  at  half  price.  The  first  agricultural  work 
we  ever  subscribed  for,  and  which  greatly  alarmed 
some  of  our  anti-book  farming  friends — the  old  Amer¬ 
ican  Farmer,  then  edited  by  Gideon  B.  Smith,  we  had 
bound,  and  notwithstanding  agricultural  works  have 
greatly  increased  since  that  day — many  of  which  we 
have — yet  we  often  refer  to  the  old  Farmer  for  in¬ 
formation  we  cannot  get  elsewhere. 

(1)  Persevere,  my  young  friend;  yon  are  right, 
and  possessed  of  the  right  sort  of  religion.  The 
great  God  did  not  form  the  earth  for  one  generation 
‘to  wear  out  and  render  useless  to  those  who  may  fol¬ 
low,  hut  to  countless  generations  to  come,  and  it  is 
carrying  out  one,  at  least,  of  the  great  command, 
ments — to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by — to  leave  your 
patrimony,  which  is  only  loaned  to  you,  at  least  as 
good  as  )  on  found  it,  If  your  father  had  been 
impressed  with  the  correct  views  that  you,  with  your 
additional  lights,  are,  you  would  have  found  the  old 
homestead  in  a  very  different  state  than  that  of  being 
covered  with  ,f  broomsedge  and  gulleys,” 

(c)  This  is  another  step  forward  you  are  taking, 
my  young  friend.  We  can  raise  the  grasses,  and  though 
men  may  doubt,  yet  none  will  deny  it  that  have  made 
a  fair  experiment,  and  it  is  the  very  thing  we  should 
do  in  all  our  up-country  especially.  Our  friends  who 
desire  to  raise  icecds  for  the  improvement  of  their 
lund.  would  do  greatly  better  both  for  land  and  stock, 
by  substituting  the  grasses.  “  With  grass  we  can 
raise  stock,”  &c.,  &c.,”  very  correct. 

(d)  We  have  on  hand  some  old  cuts,  most  of  which 
we  have  published  in  our  early  volumes — of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  &c.,  &c.,  which  we  should  have 
no  objection  to  laying  before  our  readers  with  more 
recent  accounts  of  the  different  breeds,  if  agreeable 
to  our  older  subscribers.  We  have  written  to  a  friend 
to  loan  us  some  cuts,  for  with  our  present  patronage 
we  cannot  afford  to  buy — which,  if  we  receive,  shall 
appear  at  any  rate  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  begin¬ 
ning,  we  will  give  in  this  number,  an  engraving  of  a 
shorthorn  Durham  heifer,  which  see  on  another  page. 
If  our  friends  will  double  or  treble  our  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  we  continue  the  publication  of  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  we  can  then  afford  to  increase 
the  number  of  engravings  in  each  and  every  number 
of  our  next  and  subsequent  volumes. 
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Surface  Manuring. 

You  have  been  discussing,  my  dear  sir,  in 
your  valuable  work,  a  subject— Manuring  on 
the  Surface'* — which,  if  those  who  are  its  ad¬ 
vocates  are  right,  we  have  every  reason  seri¬ 
ously,  and  with  great  mortification  to  lament 
the  great  labor  lost,  and  anxiety  of  experience 
for  many  years  past  in  pursuing  the  very  op¬ 
posite  course.  The  old  practical  farmer  may 
well  say  with  a  curl  of  the  lip.  your  book-farm¬ 
ing  I  always  thought  Was  a  humbug,  still  I 
shall  endeavor,  with  as  little  prejudice  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  give  my  close  attention  to  all  you  wi  11 
publish  on  the  subject,  and  hope  it  is  not  too 
late  to  learn. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

O.  H. 

Remarks. — Our  friend  H.  will  not  be  alarmed  we 
hope,  for  we  are  not  going  to  force  the  surface  ma¬ 
nuring  practice]on  our  readers  against  their  will.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  new  theory,  but  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  practiced  by  some  of  the  bestfarmers  of  Vir 
ginia  formanyyears.  Something  more  will  be  found 
on  the  subject  in  this  number. 

Nails  in  Fruit  Trees. 

A  singular  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  was  mentioned  to  us  a  few  days 
since  by  Mr.  Alexander  Puke,  of  Albemarle. 
He  stated,  that  whilst  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbor 
his  attention  was  called  to  a  Iargepeach  orchard, 
every  tree  in  which  totally  destroyod  by  the 
ravages  of  the  worm,  with  the  exception  of 
three,  and  these  were  the  most  thrifty  and 
flourishing  peach  trees  he  ever  saw.  The  on¬ 
ly  cause  of  their  superiority  known  to  his 
host,  was  an  experiment  made  in  consequence 
of  observing  that  those  parts  of  worm  eaten 
timber  into  which  nails  had  been  driven  were 
generally  sound.  When  his  trees  were  about 
a  year  old  he  had  selected  three  of  them  and 
driven  a  tenpenny  nail  through  the  body,  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible ;  whilst  the  balance 
of  his  orchard  had  gradually  failed  and  finally 
yielded  entirely  to  the  ravages  of  the  worms, 
these  three  trees  selected  at  random,  treated 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  nailing,  had  always  been  vigorous 
and  healthy,  furnishing  him  at  that  very  peri¬ 
od  with  the  greatest  profusion  of  the  most  luc- 
ious  fruit.  Itissupposed  that  the  salt  ofiron 
afforded  by  the  nail  is  offensive  to  the  worm, 
whilst  it  is  harmless,  or  perhaps  even  beneficial 
to  the  tree. 

A  chemical  writer  upon  this  subject  says’: — 
“The  oxydation  or  rusting  of  the  iron  by  the 
sap  evolves  ammonia,  which,  as  the  sap  rises, 
will  of  course  impregnate  every  part  of  the 
foilage,  and  prove  too  severe  a  dose  for  the  del¬ 
icate  palate  of  intruding  insects.”  This  writer 
recommends  driving  half  a  dozen  nails  into 
the  trunk.  Several  experiments  of  the  kind 
have  resulted  successfully. — Southern  Planter. 
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For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Letter  from  ft  Josie  Jonquil.” 

Sweet  Home,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Editor: — You  perceive  that  notwith¬ 
standing  your  threat  of  finding  me  out,  I  am 
not  in  the  least  intimidated  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  as  well  and  as  flourishing  as  ever.  Now,  I 
suspect,  Mr.  Editor,  that  it  is  your  private  opin¬ 
ion  that  I  am  not  capable  of  writing  anything 
but  nonsense,  and  that  1  have  very  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  floriculture, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  housekeeping,  (a) 
But  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  recipe  for  fattening  fowls,  which  I 
hope  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  numerous 
contributors  and  correspondents.  Apropos  of 
correspondents,  I  would  like  to  know  who 
Broomsedge  is.  (6)  Here  is  the  recipe  : 

To  fatten  fowls  in  four  or  five  days,  set  rice 
over  the  lire  with  skimmed  milk,  only  as  much 
as  will  serve  one  day.  Let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is 
quite  swelled  out.  Feed  them  three  times  a 
day  in  common  pans,  giving  them  only  as  much 
as  will  quite  fill  them,  at  once.  When  you 
boil  fresh,  letthe  pans  beset  in  water,  that  no 
sourness  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fowls,  as  that 
prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them  clear 
water  to  drink.  By  this  method  the  flesh  will 
have  a  clear  whiteness  which  no  other  food 
gives;  and  when  it  is  considered  how  far  a 
; pound  of  rice  will  go,  and  how  much  time  is 
saved  by  this  mode,  it  will  be  found  to  be  cheap. 
You  see,  Mr.  Editor,  some  people  don’t  like 
fowls,  but  I  do  not  only  like  them,  but  1  can 
find  beauties  in  them.  Observe  the  difference 
between  the  petite  bantam  and  the  monster 
shanghai.  I  think  this  last  named  foul  ex- 
ceedingly  profitable,  and  also  delightful  food 
for  the  table.  But,  as  the  song  says,  “My 
shanghai  fowls  they  grow  so  tall”  that  I  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Geese  are  favor¬ 
ites  of  mine  also.  I  like  to  see  a  flock  of  snow- 
white  geese  swimming  about  in  a  clear  pond. 
My  cousin  Jo  Jonquil,  who  is  a  farmer,  being 
acquainted  with  my  penchant  for  geese,  sent 
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me  one  a  short  time  ago,  Which,  to  use  his  own 
expressive  language,  could  ‘‘beat  everyth  infg- 
at  quacking assuring  me  at  !he  same  time, 
that  to  his  knowledge  it  was  a  descendant  of 
the  identical  goose  that  saved  imperial  Rome 
by  a  timely  quack.  I  think  he  must  have  been 
joking,  don't  yon?  (c)  Certainly  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  looking  creature,  but  I  hare  never 
heard  it  quack  yet.  The  fact  is,  1  doubt  of  its 
capacity  to  do  so.  He  eats  enough,  that  is  cer¬ 
tain.  This  is  a  habit  which  I  do  not  wish  him 
to  indulge  in.  Jo  assured  me  that  he  lived  4  on 
the  dew  of  the  morn.”  Rut  be  must  have  meant 
that  he  lived  upon  corn.  Really  the  idea  of  a 
goose  living  on  dew,  is  perfectly  absurd.  But  I 
suspect  I  have  tired  you  oM  with  my  quack¬ 
ing.  I  have  a  delightful  recipe  to  cook  fowl's, 
(which  you  know  ought  to  be  done  after  they 
are  fattened)  and  is,  in  my  estimation,  of  con¬ 
siderable  more  importance  than  fattening  them. 
I  will  send  you  this  recipe  next  time  I  Sore  you 
with  a  letter.  1  hope  you  will  inform  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  when  you  are  tired  of  hearing  from 
me.  (d)  What  is  Nancy  doing!  Is  she  going 
to  get  married?  (e)  Have  you  and  the  devil 
taken  any  steps  yet  to  find  me  out  ? 

Yotre  ami,  Josie  Jonquil. 

Remarks. — (a)  Our  fair  friend  must  allow  us  to 
enter  our  protest  to  this  suspicion  of  hers.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  right  to  die  reverse. 

lb )  And  we  dare  say  “  Broomsedge  ”  would  like  to 
know  who  “  Josie  Jonquil  ”  is.  Well,  Josie,  if  you 
will  attend  our  next  Fair  at  Columbia,  and  will  tell  us 
who  you  are,  you  shall  have  an  introduction  to 
"Broomsedge.”  You  will  find  him  quite  a  gullant, 
and  in  the  true  sense  a  ladies  man. 

( c )  Yes,  Jo  is  a  great  goose  if  he  vvas’nt. 

(d)  Certainly,  but  we  will  thank  you  for  that  recipe 
firm. 

(e)  We  hwpe  not  whilst  her  present  “glide  nion  ’’ 
is  living,  but  if  she  should  have  the  misfortune  to 
Jose  lnm,  and  we  were  a  widower — but  we  will  not  say 
all,  for  her  husband  may  not  die,  and  we  have  other 
female  writers  that  are  not  to  be  grinned  at,  and  we 
and  our  “  Devil  ”  will  be  very  apt  to  find  out  who  at 
least  one  of  them  is,  though  we  are  in  the  dark  yet. 


Warning  to  Young  Ladies. 

To  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy  state,  in  cold 
and  variable  climates,  we  must  prevent  sudden 
chills,  by  warm  and  dry  clothing  at  all  times, 
but  especially  at  that  age  which  is  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  consumption  and 
scrofula — that  period  in  the  female’s  life  which 
comprises  the  development  of  womanhood. — 
During  the  earlier  years  of  life — childhood  and 
girlhood — care  has  probably  been  taken  that  the 
clothing  was  sufficiently  dry  and  warm,  and 
with  respect  to  the  feet,  good  warm  stockings 


^  have,  or  ought  to  have,  maintained  a  proper 
temperature;  while  the  neck  and  chest  were 
!  protected  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather 
j  by  high  clothing;  thus  preventing  outward 
i  chilliness,  and  inward  congestion.  But  when 
|  the  fair  girl  is  entering  into'  polished  society,  or 
j  coming  out,  aa  it  is  called,  the  father  sin  pride, 
j  causes  an  alteration  in  these  matters— substi- 
j  tutesthin  stockings  for  the  substantial  wooleS 
ones  hitherto  worn,  and,  to  add  to  the  mischief, 
a  tight  dress  and  low  corsage  are  adopted  as 
changeful  fashion  may  order.  The  delicate  be¬ 
ing  is  further  exposed  to  mischief,  from  great 
ami  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  passing,  as 
they  often  must  do,  from  the  air  of  the  heated 
ball-room  at  once  to  the  cold  wind  ofhall  or 
street.  If  parents  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
ease  in  their  offspring,  can  we  wonder  that  they 
reap  the  o-nly  fitting  return,  danger  and  death  ? 

Dr.  James. 

Pickles. 


Miss  Leslie,  in  her  Complete  Cookery,  pre¬ 
faces  her  recipes  for  pickles  with  somo  remarks, 
from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts  suitable 
for  the  season.  Never,  says  she,  on  any  con¬ 
sideration  use  brass,  copper,  or  bell  metal  ket¬ 
tles  for  pickling;  the  verdigris  produced  m 
them  by  the  vinegar  being  of  a  most  potso’nous 
nature.  Kettle®  lined  with  porcelain  are  the 
best,  but  if  you  can  wot  procure  them  block  tin 
may  be  substituted.  Iron  is  apt  to  discolor  any 
acid  that  is  bojfed  in  it. 

Vinegar  for  pickles  should  always  be  of  the 
best  cider  hind.  In  putting  away  pickles  use 
stone  or  glass  jars.  The  lead  wheb  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  glazing  of  common  earthen* 
ware,  isye.ndered  very  pernicious  by  the  actios 
of  the  vinegar.  Have  a  large  wooden  spoosj 
and  a  fork,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
pickles  out  of  the  jar,  when  you  want  them 
for  the  table.  See  that,  while  in  the  jar,  they 
are  always  completely  covered  with  vinegar. — 
If  you  discern  in  them  any  symptoms  of  not 
keeping  well,  do  them  over  again  in  fresh  vin¬ 
egar  and  spice. 

The  jars  should  he  stopped  with  large  flat 
corks,  fitting  closely,  and  having  a  leather  or  a 
round  piece  of  oil-cloth  tied  over  the  cork. 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  have  two-thirds  of  the 
jar  filled  with  pickles,  and  one-third  with  vin¬ 
egar. 

Alum  is  very  useful  in  extracting  the  salt 
taste  from  pickles,  and  in  making  them  firm 
and  crisp.  A  very  small  quantity  is  sufficient. 
Too  much  will  spoil  them. 

In  greening  pickles  keep  them  very  closely 
covered,  so  that  none  of  the  steam  may  es¬ 
cape ;  as  its  retention  promotes  their  green¬ 
ness  and  prevents  the  flavor  from  evaporating. 

Vinegar  and  spice  for  pickles  should  be  boil¬ 
ed  but  a  few  minutes.  Too  much  boiling  takes 
away  the  strength. — Ex. 

Raisin  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  i  cup  of 
molasses,  1  cup  of  raisins,  2  eggs,  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  as  large  as  an  egg,  1  teaspoon  saleratus,  a 
little  spice. 


